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SAINT ANTHONY 


From the Painting by Anselmo Bucci 
In the Twenty-seventh International Art Exhibit, Carnegie Institute 
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The Student Written Number for 1929 


(To be Issued Probably April 13, 1929) 


To give students ample opportunity for preparation of material for the Student-Writ- 
ten Number of 1929, this early announcement is published of the contest divisions. 


The Scholastic Awards 


The major contests, known as 
“The Scholastic Awards,” have al- 
ready been announced in detail, and 
a complete description of them is 
contained in the pamphlet “Rules 
and Information Governing The 
Scholastic Awards.” The Scholastic 
Awards this year will contain the 
following divisions: 


LITERARY, including Poetry, 
Short Story, Familiar Essay (no 
prize for Drama will be awarded this 
year). 

COMMUNITY SERVICE, for 
groups taking part in community im- 
provement. 

VISUAL ARTS, including Pic- 
torial Art, Sculpture, Decorative De- 
sign, Graphic Arts, Pottery, Metal 
Crafts, Carnegie Museum Prize, 
George Bellows Memorial Award, 
Binney & Smith Award, and Sealing 
Wax Craft. 


Closing Date—March 1 


No manuscripts can be returned. 
Other regulations, which must also 
be strictly observed, are contained in 
the “Rules and Information” pamph- 
let. Send for it at once. 


Minor Divisions 


In addition to the Scholastic Awards, the Student-written Number 
always contains several divisions in which students of more varied 
interests may compete. Prizes in each of the following divisions 
will be: First prize, $10; Second prize, $5; Third prize, $2.50. 


Frontispiece. A photograph or 
print suitable for reproduction, with 
descriptive text not exceeding 400 
words in length, on any striking sub- 
ject of art, history, literature, scen- 
ery, etc. 


Literary Article. A critical essay 
on the work of some standard author, 
living or dead, or on some other 
subject of literary importance. Bio- 
graphical details may be included 
and the article may take the form of 
an interview, but the main discus- 
sion should deal with the literary art 
of the writer or work in question. 
Length limit, 1000 words. 


Historical Article. An informa- 
tional article on any phase of history, 
ancient or modern. Length limit, 750 
words. 


Travel Article. A descriptive ar- 
ticle on a trip, country, or locality 
of scenic or cultural importance, 
either in America or abroad. Length 
limit, 750 words. 


Economic Article. An article de- 
scribing your personal experiences at 
earning money. Explain the concrete 
details of the work you have done, 
and its service to the community. 


Only students who have held down 
a gainful job either in summer va- 
cation or out of school hours are 
eligible to compete. Length limit, 
500 words. 


Current Events. A news article 
similar to those appearing in the cur- 
rent events pages of THE SCHOL- 
ASTIC on any timely subject of 
political, governmental, economic, 
scientific, or social importance. 
Choose some news event of im- 
portance that has occurred recently. 
Write your current event in journal- 
istic style, putting the gist of it ip 
the first paragraph, and following 
with the historical, geographical, or 
economic “background.” Suggest ap- 
propriate photographs, maps, charts, 
or cartoons for illustration. Length 
limit, 600 words. 


Book Review. Choose any recent 
book of merit and discuss what in- 
terests you about it. Do not make 
your review a mere re-telling of the 
story, or contents. Lists of good new 
books are published every month in 
THE SCHOLASTIC. Length limit, 
300 words. This contest is distinct 
from the tabloid book review con- 
tests running through the year. 


Address all Communications to 
Scholastic Awards Editor 


The SCHOLASTIC 


WABASH BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





N accordance with long-established cus- 

tome, the next issue, falling normally dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays (December 29), 
will be omitted, and the succeeding issues 
will be moved up one week. The first issue 
of the new year will thus be dated January 
5, after which the regular two-week schedule 
will be resumed. 


8 

E biographical series on “Heroes of 
Social Progress” now running in THE 
SCHOLASTIC, is prepared with the gen- 
eral cooperation of the Advisory Social Sci- 
ence Committee, composed of leading au- 
thorities in various fields of history, econo- 
mics, sociology, and government, including 
William C. Bagley, J. Lynn Barnard, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Charles A. Beard, Harry J. 
Carman, Thomas Nixon Carver, William L. 
Connor, Edward T. Devine, Charles A. Ell- 
wood, Manuel C. Elmer, Ray O. Hughes, 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Howard W. Odum, 
William F. Ogburn, Edwin E. Slosson, and 
A. W. Vernon. These gentlemen were asked 
to vote upon a long list of social leaders of 
all times and races for inclusion in the pres- 
ent series. The consensus of their votes has 
guided, in large part, the choice of subjects. 
It is an interesting commentary upon his sig- 
nificant racial leadership that the name of 
Booker T. Washington (discussed in this 
issue) “led all the rest” in the tabulation. 
All but one of the men who voted included 

Washington in their a 


NSELMO BUCCI, the Italian painter, 

whose work adorns our cover, first at- 
tracted public attention when he exhibited 
his “Christo in Croce” in 1908. He lived a 
difficult life for a while in Paris, earning his 
living by making fans, children’s illustrations, 
labels for bottles, and retouching photo- 
graphs. Since 1920 he has broken away from 
impressionistic and modernistic methods of 
painting, and now avoids the dogmatic use 
of any rule. Simplification and vigor distin- 
guish his art as natively Italian in harmony 
with recent Fascist ideals. He has painted 
many groups for the Italian government and 
is represented in the Milano and other gal- 
leries. His “Saint Anthony” bearing the 
Christ Child is based on one of the charm- 
ing legends of St. —~ of Padua. 


HE EDITORS announce with regret 

that Mr. Arthur F. Southwick, of the 
College of Wooster, who has been in charge 
of the Social Studies Lesson Plan, has been 
compelled to give up this work. He will be 
succeeded by Mr. William G. Fixel, In- 
structor in History in the Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh, a teacher of long ex- 
perience in social studies work. 
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Theodore Low DeV inne (1828-1914) 


Pioneer American Printer 


HRISTMAS DAY, 1928, marks the one hun- 
( dredth anniversary of the birth of Theodore 

Low DeVinne, to whom every reader of the 
printed page owes a debt of gratitude. He was among 
the first, and the greatest, craftsmen in modern print- 
ing. He was instrumental in developing it from a 
mere medium for putting type upon paper to the 
mechanical artistry which is making printing one of 
the graphic arts. 

DeVinne’s entire life was devoted to his profes- 
sion. At the age of sixteen he was already beginning 
to learn the first lessons in press work in the compos- 
ing rooms of small newspapers, and in 1848 went on 
to New York, where, after more newspaper work he 
joined the small printing plant of Francis Hart, who 
also had high ideals in printing. They worked to- 
gether for twenty-seven years, always improving, 
modifying, and changing for the better contemporary 
methods in their work. Gradually, the firm became 
well-known for its fine work, and began to print 
some of the leading magazines of the day, including 
St. Nicholas and Scribner's. This experience did much 
to develop his keen sense of the relation between dif- 
ferent types of writing and their reproduction in print. 

In 1877, when Francis Hart died, he became head 
of Theodore L. DeVinne and Co., which in turn, in 
1908, became the DeVinne Press, and produced some 
of the finest printing in the country. He was the author 
of several books on printing and style of which The 
Invention of Printing and Correct Composition have 
long been the most complete and authoritative works 
on these subjects in the English language. 

















The two cuts on this page illustrate 
more powerfully than words the 
progress that American printing has 
made in taste and style since De- 
Vinne began his work. The first is 
the title page of a popular religious 
book of the 1850's (Rufus Gris- 
wold, by the way, was a biographer 
of Poe), while the second is the 
title page of a modern book pub- 
lished recently by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press which won a place in 
the “fifty best books of the year” 
selected by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts in its annual com- 
petition. Typography in 1850 was 
fussy, bizarre, inharmonious, and 
difficult to read. In 1928, the work 
of our best printers shows a con- 
sistent choice of a few distinguished 
type families (in this case, Caslon), 
simplicity of arrangement, and a 
balanced use of black print and 
white space. Theodore DeVinne de- 
voted much of his effort to the im- 
provement of title pages on old- 
time classical models. 
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The Man with the Good Face 


By Frank Luther Mott 


SUBWAY express train roared into the Four- 
A teenth Street Station and came to a full stop, 

and the doors slid open. It was just at the lull 
of traffic before the rush of the late afternoon, and the 
cars were only comfortable filled. As the train stopped, 
a small, unobtrusive man, sitting near one end of the 
third car, quickly rose from his seat on the side of the 
car facing the station platform, and peered through 
the opposite windows. 

Suddenly his eyes dilated; he leaned toward the win- 
dow, and raised both hands as if to shade his eyes. Then 
he turned and ran toward the door, which was sliding 
shut. The little man’s face was white as chalk; his eyes 
were round and blazing with excitement. Against the 
protests of the guard, he squeezed through the door and 
made his escape just as the train was beginning to move. 
Heedless of the commotion he caused, the man dodged 
wildly across the platform toward a local which stood 
there, gongs ringing and doors closing. For all his haste, 
the little man was too late to enter. He pounded on the 
glass of one of the closed doors imperiously. 

“Next train,” said the guard shortly. 

“Let me on!” demanded the little man, waving his 
arms wildly. “Let me on! You have time!” 

“Next train,” repeated the guard. 

The train began to move swiftly. The little man ran 
alongside, peering in through the windows at something 
or somebody inside. 

“Look out!” called the guard, watching him. 

The man, however, paid no attention to the warning. 
It was strange that he was not hurt as he ran blindly 
alongside the train. Perilously near the end of the plat- 
form he stopped short and put his hand to his head. 
The train thundered away, its colored rear-lights van- 
ishing far off in the black tunnel. Oblivious to the in- 
terest of the spectators, oblivious to all the hurrying 
and running and crowding as other trains roared into 
the underground station, the little man leaned limply 
against a pillar. 

“He’s gone!” he muttered to himself. “He’s gone!” 

For upward of twenty years, Mr. James Neal had 
been a clerk in the offices of Fields, Jones and House- 


man on Lower Broadway. Every day of these twenty- 
odd years, if we except Sundays and holidays, Mr. Neal 
had spent an hour and a half on Subway trains. Its 
ceaseless roar benumbed his senses as he was hurtled 
from the Bronx, where he had a room, to the Imperial 
Building, where he worked, and back again. This, as he 
often computed, amounted to fifty-eight and a half 
working days each year, or about two months’ time. It 
had seemed a cruel loss at first—this hour and a half 
from every working day—but that was in the early days 
of his experience in the city. Then he had been driven 
by boundless energy and hope—the same energy and 
the same hope that had brought him here from his little 
midwestern community in the first place. Year by year, 
however, as custom calloused him to the only part in 
life he seemed fit to play, he forgot about the waste of 
time in the Interborough cars. Destiny, he said to him- 
self, had hollowed out the Subway as the rut in which his 
life was ordained to travel; Destiny had condemned him 
inescapably to an underground roar. 

He never confessed to anyone that he held the Sub- 
way as the sign and symbol of the rut into which his life 
had grown. There was, indeed, nobody to whom he 
might impart such thoughts as he had about the deeper 
meanings of life. When Mr. Neal first came to Fields, 
Jones & Houseman’s, timid and green from the country, 
he had been repelled by the lack of interest in his new 
problems on the part of his fellow clerks, and he had 
then put on for the first time that armor of indifference 
which now clung to him with the familiarity of an accus- 
tomed garment. Nor did he feel a greater kinship with 
the family in the Bronx with which he lodged. They 
were at pains not to annoy him; he kept apart from 
them. ; 

Perhaps the pallid little clerk with the large grey 
eyes would have become very lonesome if he had not 
eventually found a real interest in life. This, then, was 
the manner and substance of his finding. 

As he traveled back and forth on the Subway morn- 
ing and evening, day in and day out, week after week, 
he wasted the hours much more completely than most 
of his fellow-travelers. The average Subway passenger 
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reads his newspaper and forgets the world; he knows 
by some sixth sense when the train has arrived at his 
statien, and only then does he look up from his reading. 
Mr. Neal despised the little brawls aired in the papers, 
the bickerings of politics, the fights and strikes and 
broils of all humanity reflected in daily mirrors. 

Self-deprived of the newspaper, it was natural that 
he should fall to watching the people on the cars. He 
got to studying faces. At first he did it unconsciously, 
and he had probably been analyzing features idly for 
years before he discovered and fully realized how ex- 
tremely interesting this occupation was becoming. One 
half-holiday he went up to the Library and read a book 
on physiognomy, and after 
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ball or poker. He looked forward all day, while in the 
midst of the ancient grind of Fields, Jones & Housc- 
man, to the moment when he could establish himself in 
a position of vantage on a Subway car, and get back 
to his study of faces. All night long he dreamed of 
faces—faces wise and foolish, good and evil. 

Yet more and more the ugliness in the Subway faces 
oppressed Mr. Neal. Sometimes he looked into faces 
loosened by liquor and saw such an empty foulness 
looking out at him that he was heart-sick. Every face 
was stamped with the little passion peculiar to it—the 
mark of its peculiar spirit. The mouths, especially, be- 
trayed the souls within. Somewhere Mr. Neal had 

once read weird stories of 





that he laid out his course 
of study carefully, classify- 
ing and laying away in his 
memory the various types of 
faces that he saw. He pur- 
sued his investigations in the 
detached, careful spirit of 
the scientist, but as time 
passed he was absorbingly 
interested. 

He never had to stand up in 
the cars, for he boarded them, 
whether at one end of his 
trip or the other, before they 
were crowded ; but as soon as 
crowds began to fill up the 
aisles he always gave up his 
seat. This naturally gained 
him repeated credit for cour- f 
tesy, but the real reason for 
his apparent gallantry was 
that he could not see people’s 
faces when he was sitting 
while others stood in the 


can be found, by those 
who look carefully, 
in Frank Luther Mott's 
“The Man With the 
Good Face.” Mr. Mott 
belongs to the group 
of contemporary writ- 
ers who, within the 
last few years, have 
interpreted the spirit 
of the Middle West 
in American literature. 
Among these writers 
are John T. Frederick 
(Druida, Green Bush), 
Walter J. Muilenburg 
(The Prairie), Roger 
Sergel (Arlie Gelston) 
and Ruth Suckow 
(Country People). 


of Journalism. 


More than once he even 
followed a rare specimen— 





The Spirit of Christmas 





Mr. Mott was born in Iowa in 1886, and had his 
rst schooling there. He received the degree of Bache- 
or of Philosophy from the University of Chicago in 
1907. After ten years in active newspaper work he 
studied at Columbia University, where he received the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1920. Since then he has 
been a member of the English department at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and, since 1927, Director of its School 


isl “The Man With the Good Face” first was published 
—_— in “The Midland,” through whose courtesy and that 
of the author it is reprinted here, and was included in 
Edward J. O'’Brien’s Best Short Stories of 1921. 


souls seen to escape from the 
bodies of dying persons, and 
always they had been seen to 
issue from the open mouths 
of the corpses. There was a 
singular appropriateness in 
this phenomenon, it seemed to 
Mr. Neal, for the soul 
stamped the mouth even be- 
fore it marked the eyes. 

“T’m sorry I’ve learned it,” 
breathed Mr. Neal one day. 
“Now I must always look in- 
to a man’s soul when I look 
into his face.” 


FRANK L. MOTT 


could hide secret sins from 
bosom friends — even from 
their wives—were defenseless 
against this little clerk hang- 
ing to a strap—this man with 
the serious pale face and the 
large eyes who had learned 
by years of systematic obser- 
vation to pierce every barrier 
of reserve. 

His study and classifica- 
tion went on for several years 








shadowed him to his work 
and there made guarded in- 
quiries. Such investigations had several times made him 
late to work, so that his chief had made sarcastic re- 
marks. The chief clerk at Fields, Jones and Houseman’s 
was a tall, gaunt, old-young man with a hawk-like nose 
that carried eye-glasses perched perilously astride it, 
and he had a tongue that spit caustic. But the chief 
clerk’s ugly words did not annoy Mr. Neal if his in- 
quiry had been successful. 

The most interesting set of categories according to 
which he filed away the various faces he saw was that 
of their ruling passions. There was the scholar, the 
sport, the miser, the little shopkeeper, the clerk, the 
housewife, the artist, the brute, the hypocrite, th 
clergyman, the gambler. 

Mr. Neal became as devoted to this fascinating game 
as ever any enthusiast has been to billiards, golf, base- 


before it occurred to him that 
there was one kind of face that he never saw—one type 
that he never found in all the Manhattan crowds. When 
he had first discovered that this face was missing he 
had called it “the good face”; and though he realized 
the insufficiency of this designation he could not think 
of a better, and the term stuck. It was not that he never 
saw faces with good qualities stamped upon them; he 
sometimes saw faces marked with benevolence, honesty 
and resolution, for example, and these were all good 
faces in a way. But they were not what Mr. Neal was 
looking for—what he searched for more intently with 
the passing months. He remembered the face of his own 
mother dimly through the years; it was a little like 
what he wanted to see here in the Subway. He searched 
for simplicity, for transparent truth, for depth of spir- 
ituality, for meek strength (Continued on Page 29) 





It was true. Men who’ 
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The Man Who Knew How to Play 


“Olympus is the outside of the earth 
everywhere.” 


NCE upon a time, there was a girl 

whom the doctor ordered to leave 
school and to go out into the sunshine 
to play. She cried a little at the 
thought of leaving school. Neverthe- 
less she went out, but could find no one 
to play with. All the other children 
were in school. She tried to play with 
her skates, her bicycle; she took music 
lessons, dancing lessons; she went to 
the library. But somehow the tang of 
life was missing. The hours between 
nine and three were long, long hours. 
Then, one day at the library, she came 
upon the name Walden. Where had she 
seen that name before? Oh yes, in the 
school reader. Something about spring 
buds along the creek. She took down 
the book and opened out a new page in 
her life. For the man Thoreau who had 
played by himself at Walden taught 
the little girl how to play by herself 
and she has been playing ever since. 
Looking for a Walden of her own, she 
wandered into a nearby park and dis- 
covered birds. Studying birds, she 
joined the Audubon Society. A mem- 
ber of the Audubon Society invited her 
into the Botanical Society. A member 
of the Botanical Society gave her a 
position as a teacher of gardening. But 
that is another story, and we are talk- 
ing now about Thoreau. 


Henry David Thoreau was a poet 
who built houses, a lecturer who sur- 
veyed land, a philosopher who made 
pencils, a writer who gathered his ma- 
terial fresh from the fields every day 
and carried it home in his note-book. 
He had studied the lore of the East, 
of China, India, Palestine, and Greece, 
distilled and seasoned it in his mind, 
flavored it with a dash of Yankee salt, 
and served it garnished with the bright- 
est green of nature’s garden. No mat- 
ter how intently he fixed his eyes on 
the clouds, he never missed the daisies 
at his feet. But some of his neighbors 
could not understand him and his phil- 
osophy. They never could forgive him 
because, having perfected the mechan- 
ism for making the best pencils in 
America, he did not build up a fortune 
by manufacturing pencils for the rest 
of his days. But when he earned his 
living in a few days each week with 
two of the cleverest hands ever poss- 


By Helen Blair 


essed by a writer, and strolled and 
pondered for the rest of the time, they 
condemned him for an idler. 

The pesky fellow just wouldn’t stay 
put. There was that affair of the vil- 
lage school, for instance. He had come 
home from Harvard after four years 
of sacrifice on the part of his family. 
Wouldn’t even work hard enough to 
make him a credit to Emerson and his 
friends who had got him his scholar- 
ship. Spent his time reading in the 
library. Seemed to know more about 











HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


what he should study than the pro- 
fessors. Then he took the Concord 
school. Of course, he wouldn’t do what 
any one else would do. Had some new- 
fangled idea about teaching children. 
He was not going to whip his pupils. 
Along came Deacon Blank of the school 
committee and gave him a good talking 
to. He couldn’t raise children that way 
in Concord. That afternoon, Thoreau 
flogged six boys for no reason what- 
ever and quit on the spot. What can 
you do with a man like that? 

A man who will not let other people 
do his thinking for him must work out 
his own salvation. He tried teaching 
again a year later. This time, he and 
his brother John started a school for 
boys in their own home. John was the 
principal, Henry taught the older boys 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, etc. Some 
afternoons the class went out to study 
surveying and to watch life in the 
woods. The school prospered. -The 


third year there were twenty-five pupils 
and a waiting list. Another Rugby 
might have developed. Then something 
happened. John was not well. Con- 
sumption had always been the dreaded 
enemy of the family. In the midst of 
his illness, he cut himself while shav- 
ing. Lockjaw set in and he died in a 
few days, This sudden and horrible 
death of the brother whom he loved as 
he loved no one else in the world stun- 
ned Henry. He just sat, dazed. His 
sisters tried to bring him back to life 
by taking him out for walks. Finally 
his mind began to clear. Who shall say 
that his nature was not deepened, his 
love of the outdoors intensified, his 
philosophical tendencies increased by 
this experience? 


Something else had happened not 
long before that had a similar effect 
on him. A lovely young girl who came 
to visit her aunts at the Thoreau house 
had fascinated both Henry and John. 
She and John had been great friends. 
Everybody loved John. But she went 
back to her home and out of their lives. 
What Henry thought we can only guess. 
A few poems are the only record he 
left. His private feelings were not on 
public view. In spite of his rough 
clothes and his cool exterior, there is a 
touch of Sir Galahad about him. 


At any rate, he made his decision. 
He would work at surveying, carpen- 
tering, odd jobs to supply his scant 
needs and would spend most of his time 
in study, observation, and writing. A 
few years later, he built a hut on Emer- 
son’s lot at Walden Pond, where he 
lived for about two years. Here he 
hoed beans, innumerable beans, and 
sold them. Here he wrote his first book, 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers. This was the record of the last 
trip he made with his brother. His ex- 
periences in the hut make up the story 
of Walden, which enchanted the little 
girl and which have enchanted so many 
other nature lovers since. From the 
hut, he went to live in Emerson’s house 
and to care for Emerson’s family while 
the latter was lecturing. Then to Long 
Island to tutor Emerson’s nephew. 
Then home again to his beloved Con- 
cord. But wherever he went, his after- 
noons and some of his mornings were 
spent in walks afield. With the trained 

(Concluded on Page 12) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


In the “Golden River” Country 


N the southwestern part of present- 

day Austria lies the iron-bearing 
province of Styria. The old legend says 
that after the Romans, its one-time 
masters, were driven out by the bar- 
barians of the North, the Spirit of the 
Mountains appeared to the new-comers, 
and said: “Take your choice: Will you 
have gold for a year, silver for twenty 
years, or iron forever?” The Styrians 
wisely chose the iron, and their wish 
seems likely to be granted, for the land 
is still as famous for its excellent iron 
as it was in the long-ago days of the 
legend itself. 

Iron. underneath and mountains 
above—that is Styria. There are so 
many mountains, big and litle, in ranges 
and singly, that to save trouble in 
naming them, they are known in a 
group as the Styrian Alps. It was of 
this land of jagged peaks and dashing 
mountain-torrents that Ruskin told his 
story of “The King of the Golden 
River,” and the adventures of the kind- 
hearted boy, Gluck. The mountains are 
of limestone, water-worn into all sorts 
of pinnacles and spires and oddly- 
shaped masses, some standing out white 
against the sky, others nearly clothed 
with trees, but with an occasional white 
rock thrusting through. It was up one 
of these bare, slippery, steep hills that 
Gluck toiled with his bottle of “holy 
water,” to find the Golden River which 
should refresh the thirsty land. 

Rushing through Styria, along the 
Semmering Railway, one sees scores of 
mountain peaks, and dozens of “Golden 
Rivers.” In the most remarkable 
stretch—a distance of thirty-five miles 
between Gloggnitz and Murzzuschlag— 
there are fifteen tunnels and sixteen 








By Anna L. Curtis 


viaducts over as many deep gorges, 
through most of which rush foaming 
mountain torrents hundreds of feet be- 
low. One of the tunnels, nearly a mile 
long, has windows cut in the side of the 
mountain to let in light and air, but no 
outlook. However, there is view enough 
between the tunnels. The train winds 
up and up. There are horseshoe curves 
every few moments, when you see the 
other end of the train from your car- 
window, or recognize, across a chasm, 
the stretch of track, now many feet 
above or below you, that you have just 
passed over. Schneeberg (Snow Moun- 
tain) whose top. is white the year 
round, appears. amd reappears, always 
from a different direction. One moment 
you see high above your head an old 
castle, once “the key of Styria;” and 
the next you are craning your neck for 
a glimpse of a hamlet far below, con- 
sisting of one row of cottages, with 
their doorsteps almost overhanging the 
stream before them, and their rear 

































THREE SCENES IN 
THE AUSTRIAN 
ALPS 


(Left) Amountain 
village inn, with a 
mail coach chang: 
ing horses. 
(Above) Climbing 
the Zugspitte on 
the highest cable 
railway in Europe. 
(Right) An ancient 
roadside crucifix on 
a pass through the 
Alps. 


windows looking straight into the steep 
mountain-side behind. Once in a while 
a little church crowds into the land- 
scape, box-like, and with a plain pyra- 
midal spire, the lower half of the build- 
ing blue, the upper half the regulation 
red-tiled-roof color, just like the 
churches a child builds from his stone 
blocks. 


Five minutes before the train is due 
in Gratz, the capital of Styria, you arc 
still wondering where there is going to 
be room between the mountains for 
anything larger than a one-street moun- 
tain village. And then suddenly the 
road swings around another curve, into 
a plain, from which the mountains 
have suddenly retreated, all except 
one, which stands exactly in the cen- 
ter of the town. This one mountain was 
once surmounted by a castle, around 
which the city probably grew up. The 
castle was destroyed by the French in 
1809; but it was only a small one. At 
least, the word “Gratz” is said to 
mean “little castle,” in the language of 
the Slavs, of whom there are still a few 
in Styria, and who were very numerous 
a thousand or so years ago. 

One’s first thought in Gratz is “This 
is the Alps,” for half the men on the 
streets are wearing the green which 
is as dear to the Alpine heart as to the 
Irish. The Alpine hats, of a very 
rough felt, are either green, or black 
with a broad green band. Often there 
is a bunch of stiff, sharp hair set at the 
back. It looks like a shaving-brush, 
but the traveler must not make the mis- 
take of calling it one. No, it is the 
beard of a chamois, and shows that its 
wearer has himself climbed the almost 
inaccessible heights of the Alps, and 
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shot one of the wary litle deer. Below 
this green or green-trimmed hat, with 
its precious trophy, appears a green 
blouse, or green waistcoat, or perhaps 
a black waistcoat with green embroi- 
dery on the back, the wearer carry- 
ing his coat on his arm, to show his 
wife’s or sweetheart’s fancy-work. 
Many small boys, and some men, wear 
white blouses and green suspenders 
with an embroidered cross-piece across 
the front. Dark suits sometimes have 
green stripes along the seams, and are 
worn, of course, with green vests. 
Even the leather knickerbockers which 
we all know from our pictures of the 
Alps, appear occasionally very short, 
and leave the knees bare, with footless, 
white knitted stockings below. 


Scattered among these Alpine cos- 
tumes are just such dresses and suits 
as you would see in Paris or London 
or New York, and their wearers all 
seem perfectly at home, and accus- 
tomed to each others’ appearance, as 
they hurry along the cobble-stoned 
streets, over which strangers stumble 
and grumble. Cobble-stones every- 
where, big and little, sharp and rough, 
everything but regular. Cobble-stones 
even in the court-yard of the old city 
hall, which has a notice painted in 
1588 over the door, warning all who en- 
ter not to quarrel or to “draw their dag- 
gers or their bread-knives”—*“Dolche 
oder Brotmesser.” Whenever a street 
has a vista, that vista ends in a moun- 
tain, and at every step, in the older 
part of the city, there are glimpses un- 
der rounded, or square, or Gothic arch- 
ways, into curious old court-yards, sur- 
rounded with balconies and stairways, 
with the houses built so close together 
that air must be a rarity. Many of 
these archways are even public thor- 
oughfares from one street to another, 
narrow alleyways between the houses, 
roofed over the entire distance, or per- 
haps with small open  court-yards 
breaking the monotony. 


The four-story city Arsenal stands 
now exactly as it did three centuries 
ago, filled with arms and armor for 
30,000 men. Helmets hang in close 
lines along the ceiling, from end to end 
and side to side of one great floor. 
Armor for horses, armor for men, 
armor (with tightly draw-in-waists) for 
women. “Many ladies went to battle 
in those days,” says the guide. There 
are lances, swords, “‘star-clubs”—heavy 
maces set with sharp spikes, against a 
blow of which the strongest helmet was 
nothing. Fire-arms were just coming 
into use when the Arsenal was fitted 
out, and here are pistols the size of 
young guns, muskets that a strong man 
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IN GRATZ YOU HAVE TO CLIMB 


The Schlossberg (Castle Mountain) and 


its clock. 


could carry, and muskets that needed a 
wagon or mule for transportation; 
some that were supported on a rest for 
aiming and firing, and others that 
needed six minutes at least to prepare 
for a single discharge. Mortars from 
which stone balls have been fired squat 
there, and beside them lie heaps of 
their stone ammunition. 

Up on the Schlossberg, or Castle 
Mountain, were once the fortifications 
from which these mortars were fired, 
and whence the wearers of the armor 
sallied out against the Turks, two hun- 
dred fifty years ago. The fortifications 
were blown up by the French along 
with the castle, and the most command- 
ing object now on the mountain is the 
giant four-sided clock-tower, like a 
wind-mill, which tells the time to the 
entire city. From the top, one sees in 
every direction the peaks of the Kor- 
alpe and the Styrian Alps, snow-cap- 
ped, or green-clad, and down below the 
swift mountain-stream, the Mur, rush- 
ing through the streets of the town. 
Much of the mountain is precipitously 
steep, and around the edges of the 
precipices are set protecting metal ram- 
parts, upon which lines are marked, 
showing the exact direction of the great 
cities, Athens, Rome, Paris, Berlin, 
London, and Constantinople. To her 
people, at least, Gratz is the center of 
the world. 


Thoreau 
(Continued from Page &) 


senses of an Indian and the cultured 
mind of a savant, he studied the lives 
of the wild things and philosophisized 
the lives of men. He says, “I wish to 
speak a word for Nature, for absolute 
freedom and wildness, as contrasted 
with a freedom and culture merely 
civil . . . I wish to make an extreme 
statement if so I may make an emphat- 
ic one, for there are enough champions 
of civilization: the minister, and the 
school-committee, and every one of you 
will take care of that.’”” When his father 
died, however, he accepted the respon- 
sibility of the shop and made pencils, 
his sister doing the clerical work, until 
the poisonous graphite dust and the 
confinement made it impossible for him 
to work at all. 


We should remember when he is bit- 
ter, startling, sarcastic, and paradoxi- 
‘cal, that he is trying to stir us up, to 
make us see our surroundings in a new 
light. For instance, “How many a poor 
immortal soul have I met well-nigh 
crushed and smothered under its load, 
creeping down the road of life, push- 
ing before it a barn seventy-five feet 
by forty, its Augean stables never 
cleansed, and one hundred acres of 
land, tillage, mowing, pasture, and 
wood lot!” He did not mean that we 
should give up home, family, and pro- 
fession to go out into the woods. He 
meant that we should devote as much 
of cur lives to the culture of mind and 
soul as we do to the pursuit of riches 
and power. 

Simplicity of living gave him that 
fine leisure that put him above petty 
worries or the demands of society. He 
could afford to be independent for he 
owed no man. When Louisa Alcott’s 
father lent him his ax with a last fond 
look at his treasure, Thoreau boasted 
that he returned it sharper than when 
he received it. When his first book was 
not a financial success, he worked for 
three months at surveying to pay Hor- 
ace Greeley the eighty dollars he had 
borrowed toward publishing it. Then 
he turned in relief to watch the sun- 
rise, the reflected light on the pine 
needles, the brown hillside; to pick ber- 
ries with the children—he always said 
that the only food that could be eaten 
without a feeling of debasement was 
wild berr‘es,—to play the flute, mock 
the squirrels, swim in the pond, and 
perhaps to catch the fish in his hands 


(Concluded on Page 12) 
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Cross-word Puzzle 
r ? 20 , By Charles Sutton 


3 24 7 , This monumental puzzle, constructed 
by an ingenious student of Tower 
r 9 0 1 2 Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware, is 
unique in requiring every white square 
+ ‘F 7 to be filled by an Arabic figure de- 
rived from the answers to a variety of 
2 3 4S arithmetical, algebraic, geometrical and 
trigonometric problems, given below. 
2 v 4%? v7) 1 2 53 % Now, you math sharks, out with your 
pencils and slide rules. To the student 
§ ? ¢ submitting a perfect answer before 
January 10, 1929, a prize of $7.50 will 
bt [62 % 1bs b v er be awarded. But if several submit cor- 
rect answers, each will receive any 
7 book of his choice retailing at not over 
$2.50. Results will be published in the 
72 73 February 2 issue. Address Puzzle 
Editor. 
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+3 S 27 v7 a? 70 
the width. 


7 2 3 qt 77. V 324+ V 1296 














v4 

rot 03 oF ob 78. 3V 1030301 

80. 42 

7 low 0? Wo ” 81. V42436 

"US 82. 92 

12 Wt it ‘ 84. If the length of a rectangle is 12 feet 
? more than its width; and its perimeter 
we tur ie ue? 20 20 22 23 [2% 2s 26 127 is 600 feet, what is its width? 


7 [ 86. 78+86+4V212+ (3125) (32) +37 












































89. V 28900 \ 
90. Find the largest of two numbers whose 


P " greatest common divisor is 24 and 
HORIZONTAL triangle whose altitude is 80, and least common multiple 288. 



































1. 914-+-1014-+166+68+102(65) a whose base is 18? 91. Vé241 
[81(1019%) +(572—vV 81) ] 39. V992-+-202—(92-4+- 424-22) - vaaias 
14. 164+77-+444+2114 V441 40. If the circumference of a circle is 53 feet, ‘ 





what is the area of the largest square 9 V 748225 


15. V-34969 e la (7482: 
: , which can be placed within the circle? 95. 82-3 
At, Wet > Ge how exmmen matigie of 2, 43. (32-+42)2 “ 96. The dimensions of a rectangle are in the 


3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, ratio of 7 to 24. What is the width of 
































45. One half the sum of two numbers exceeds ; 
15, b . ° 
Vv mane 36 one ‘half their difference by 60. What = a —_ — = _ 
18. V 3969 is the smaller number? e placed within a circle having a 
19. 114—152 = diameter of 50 feet? 
21. V4a225° 46. V602-+-11 97. 78-+32-+22-+1 
23 Vi52+82 47. V 160801 99. If light travels 186,000 miles per second 
7) 48, (33) 9-314 how many miles will it travel in 
- A ie Sr aicaveevT 52. 45—(112—3 2) 1/744 of a second? 
2 ORT us IF VET VI 54. What is the square root of (V1296+ 100. V22201_ 
29. The area of an equilateral triangle is V 169) 2+ V 390625-+102+10? eas — V110889—300_ 
4330%4 square feet. Find the length 55. The length of a rectangle is 22( V5)? 102. V (27) (6?) (3) 
of one of the sides. oan and its width is [32+8v216] 103 30 21 
30. %V (242) (16) (289 eet. Find the area. ar 
.. es — 56. 18-+234+33+448 2 3818+ 3 
33. If the area of a 45° right triangle is 72 10 1 3 
square feet, what is the area of the 57. gy ms 
largest square which can be placed 58. 5&4 50 
within the triangle? 59. V 60516 
34. Find the product of two numbers of two 61. 213—(1) (2) (3) ¥) 63 
figures each, if one number is 2 less 64. eal halite 
than 3 times the other, and the ten’s 66. 72 222 
digit of the smaller number js 3 less 68. 123-+-102+72 i & con 
than the ten’s digit of the larger num- 70. 921 74 
ber, and the unit’s digit of the smaller 71. 37--(52+1) 105. 102+62-+22 
is 2 less than the unit’s digit of the 72. 22+32+442-+4 52 106, 4194481 
larger. 73. What is the lowest number that can be ; e2:ealias 
35. (22) (32) (42) divided by 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6?, eS ae 
36. What is the greatest common divisor of 74. 502+32 > 
4531, 591, 6107, and 2167? 75. If the perimeter of a rectangle is 2074 111. V270¢ 
38. What is the hypotenuse of a right feet, and the diagonal is 793 feet find (Continued on Page 10) 
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Heroes of Social Progress 
VI. Booker Taliaferro Washington (1858-1915) 


SHIP lost at sea for many days 

sighted a friendly vessel. From 
the mast of the unfortunate vessel was 
seen a signal, “Water, water; we die of 
thirst!’ The answer at once came back, 
“Cast down your bucket where you 
are.” A second, a third, and a fourth 
time the same signal was run up and 
the same answer was returned. The 
captain of the distressed vessel, at last 
heeding the injunction, cast down his 
bucket, and it came up full of fresh, 
sparkling water from the mouth of the 
Amazon River. 

This parable used with impressive 
effect by Booker Washington in his fa- 
mous speech at the opening of the Cot- 
ton States and International Exposition 
at Atlanta, in 1895, is an epitome of 
the life and work of the man. Its sim- 
ple language and its homely images 
marked all his educational policies. 
What he meant was that the Negro’s 
best hope of salvation lies not in hank- 
ering after political preferment, ex- 
emption from manual labor, antagon- 
ism to the white man, and an exclusive 
“literary” culture, but in “casting 
down his bucket’ on the soil where he 
was born, learning agriculture and 
mechanics, making friends with his 
Southern neighbors, and winning by 
merit and responsibility the respect 
that always comes to men of any color 
for work well done. 

The story of Booker T. Washington, 
told so movingly in his great autobiog- 
raphy, Up from Slavery, has been not 
only a cry of inspiration to millions of 
his own race, but an épic of achieve- 


ment against adversity that few white 
men can match. He was born a slave 
on a Virginia plantation about 1858, 
He never knew who his father was. His 
mother, an illiterate but worthy cook, 
lived until Booker was started on his 
climb. The conditions of his childhood 
were, of course, wretchedly circum- 
scribed. He and his brother and sister 
lived in a _ windowless, dirt-floored 
cabin, slept on a pile of rags, ate 
irergular scraps, and had no schooling 
or play. But he was not ill-treated, and 
before he was old enough to feel the 
lash of the slave-master, the war was 
over. When the Yankee marshal stood 
on the steps of the “big house” and 
read the Emancipation Proclamation to 
the whole assemblage of the master’s 
family and the slaves, the joy of the 
Negroes was soon tempered by the 
hardships of an independent life total- 
ly unprepared for. 

They migrated to a little town near 
Charleston, West Virginia. The boy, 
though only eight years old, had to 
work a twelve-hour day at the salt fur- 
naces. He got hold of an old Webster 
spelling book, learned his letters by 
himself, and attended night school. 
Later he worked at coal-mining, and 
was employed as a servant in a wealthy 
white home of the neighborhood, where 
he got his first lessons in thoroughness, 
cleanliness, and good manners. He had 
heard of a wonderful new school for 
Negroes at Hampton, Virginia, and it 
became for him the supreme goal of 
existence. 

At Hampton Institute he supported 


A CLASS IN SHOE- 
MAKING AT TUS- 
KEGEE INSTITUTE 


This is one of forty 
types of industrial 
training offered in 
the famous Negro 
school. Every stu- 
dent is required to 
learn a trade before 
graduation. By a 
unique system of 
correlation  devel- 
oped by Mr. Wash- 
ington, work in the 
shops is constantly 
adopted for illus- 
tration in the aca- 
demic classes, and 
vice versa. 


By Kenneth M. Gould 





The Statue of Booker T. Washington by 
Charles Keck, at the entrance to the Tuske- 
gee campus. 


himself by acting as janitor. It was 
tough work, but he graduated with 
honors in 1875. Aside from the lasting 
respect for labor which he gained there, 
he had the rare privilege of intimacy 
with General Samuel C. Armstrong, the 
Union veteran who was the founder and 
director of this first great Negro school 
—the finest character Washington ever 
knew. After teaching a while in West 
Virginia, he was called back to Hamp- 
ton and soon became a valuable member 
of the faculty. 

In 1881, General Armstrong was 
asked to recommend a man to head a 
new Negro normal school at Tuskegee, 
Alabama, for which the Legislature 
had appropriated an annual grant of 
$2,000. He sent Booker Washington. 
At Tuskegee he found neither build- 
ings, students, nor faculty. Negro edu- 
cation was looked on with suspicion by 
Southern whites, and Washington’s in- 
dustrial ideas made little appeal to 
most of the blacks. But he began in an 
abandoned church shanty and soon had 
a corps of devoted students who, when 
they saw the Principal himself chop- 
ping trees and laying bricks, began to 
understand his spirit. Then came the 
invitation to the Atlanta Exposition. 
That speech roused a furore of ap- 
plause, both North and South, for an 
oratorical genius with a workable pro- 
gram for his race, From that day he 
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was a public character. He succeeded 
to the place as leader of his people 
held by Frederick Douglass, the great 
Negro Abolitionist. More than half his 
time he spent away from the school, 
raising money, building public opinion, 
meeting influential white men. Scholars, 
millionaires, presidents and kings knew 
and sympathized with his work. And 
when Harvard University conferred an 
honorary degree on the former slave, 
it seemed that honors could go no fur- 
ther. 


When Washington began his work, 
most Negroes brought up in slavery 
thought of education as a way of 
escape from drudgery. They wanted 
their children to study Greek, Latin, 
and “book larnin’” rather than any 
useful trade. All of them wanted to go 
to Congress or become professors and 
bishops. The country was overrun with 
Negro leaders who could not run a 
farm, build a house, or cook a nutri- 
tious meal. Booker Washington saw the 
danger in all this. He realized that the 
Negroes were fundamentally an agri- 
cultural race (over 80 per cent farm- 
ers), and that control of their material 
conditions was the absolute prerequisite 
to a higher culture. He was no enemy 
of art and literature, but he never lost 
his sense of values. He insisted, there- 
fore, that every Tuskegee student 
should learn a trade as well as the aca- 
demic branches. 


1. The School. Tuskegee Institute, 
at Washington’s death in 1915, owned 
66 buildings, all but four built by the 
students themselves; 2,400 acres of 
fine farm land; 25,000 acres of mineral 
lands by a Federal grant; an endow- 
ment of nearly $2,000,000; and an an- 
nual budget of $350,000. There were 
about 1,500 students and 200 teachers. 
The administration of such a complex 
institution is in itself a task demand- 
ing the highest executive ability. De- 
spite the drain of constant outside 
duties, Dr. Washington to the very end 
had his finger on every aspect of the 
school’s work. He was _ personally 
familiar with the details of every meal 
served in the dining-rooms, every pa- 
tient in the hospital, every pig in the 
farm yard, every blackboard, book and 
tool. He demanded perfection from his 
staff, but he drove himself sixteen hours 
a day far harder than any others. Tus- 
kegee teaches forty different trades, 
from millinery to blacksmithing, and 
from dairying to agriculture. It raises 
practically everything eaten on its ta- 
bles, and makes almost everything used 
in its equipment, 
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2. Raising a Race. With hundreds 
of such trained leaders going out into 
the “Black Belt’ every year to form 
little centers of light, a general ad- 
vance was inevitable. New schools, 
modeled on Tuskegee and manned by 
Tuskegee graduates, sprang up all over 
the South. But Washington did not stop 
there. Before “university extension” 
was even a name, he and his faithful 
wife and helpers were carrying the 
Tuskegee gospel hundreds of miles 
through the rural regions. Every cor- 
ner of Macon County, of Alabama, and 
the wider South was penetrated with 
lectures, demonstration wagons, ex- 
hibits, institutes. 

3. Race Relations. Booker Wash- 
ington was often accused by insurgent 
members of his race of being recreant 
to ideals of justice. He built his great 
plant, they said, in the heart of the 
South, with white men’s money, by 
catering servilely to the white idea of 
“keeping the Negro in his place.” If 
purging himself of personal bitterness 
and declining to agitate for minor 
privileges is treason to the Negro, 
Washington pled guilty. No man was 
ever more modestly self-effacing, nor 
more scrupulous in deferring to the 
customs of his environment. But he had 
courage, too, and he knew when to 
speak his mind. On lynching he spoke 
promptly, vigorously and under the 
most dangerous circumstances. Wher- 
ever race prejudice raised its ugly 
head, he went to counsel tolerence. He 
made frequent and practical protest 
against the failure to provide equal ac- 
commodations in “Jim Crow” cars and 
elevators. And he opposed constantly 
the unequal enforcement of voting laws. 
The principle on which he built his 
work—the only principle that could 
have succeeded in the South—was: “In 
all things that are purely social we can 
be as separate as the figures, yet one as 
the hand in all things essential to mu- 
tual progress.” On this platform he 
won the respect and co-operation of 
thinking white men everywhere. 

READING LIST 


Washington himself was a prolific writer. Among 
his many works, besides Up from Slavery 
(Doubleday, Page, 1901), were: Character 
Building, Sowing and Reaping, Working with 
the Hands, Putting the Most Into Life, The 
Life of Frederick Douglass, The Negro in Busi- 
ness, My Larger Education, The Man Farthest 


Down, and The Future of the American Negro. 


(ed.) Most of these deal with some phase of 
his educational program for the Negro. 

Emmett J. Scott (his secretary) and Lyman 
Beecher Stowe, Booker T. Washington, Builder 
of a Civilization. N. Y., Doubleday, Page, 1916. 

Max Bennett Thrasher, Tuskegee: Its Story and 
Its Work. Boston, 1900. 

B. F. Riley, The Life and Times of Booker T. 
Washington. 1916. 

Robert Russa Moton (his. successor at Tuskegee), 
Finding a Way Out, 1920, 
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Puzzle Key 
(Continued from Page 8) 


112. If the square root of a number plus 34 
of the number is equal to 10, what is 
the number? 

114. (102+-10) 2 

115. Twice the sum of two numbers plus 
twice their differences is 80. What is 
the greater number? 

116. 752+323+254+63+42+1 

122. 3(102) +2(52) 

123. V 52389716544 

128. 915—30(10007) —[93(1019) +9(572— 
V381) J 

VERTICAL 

1. If the hypotenuse of a 45° right triangle 
is 46 feet, what is the diameter of the 
largest circle which can be placed 
within the triangle? 

2. What is the greatest number which wil! 
divide 27, 48, 90, and 174, and leave 
the same remainder in each case? 

3. XXIV 

4. 1012—(992+-202) 

5. If 32 times the square of a number is 
equal to 33 times the sixth root of the 
seventeenth power of the number, 
minus the cube root of the eleventh 
power of the number; what is the 
number ? 

6. V 66357316 

7. Suppose there are 10 checker-boards on 
a table. Then if one grain of wheat 
is placed on the first square of each 
board, two on the second, four on the 
third, eight on the fourth, and so on 
for the sixty-four squares; how many 
grains would have to be used in al!? 

8. 123—10 

9. If one dimension of a rectangle is equal 
to the square of the other, and its 
area is 658,503 square feet, what is 
its width? 

10. 5 1/6 dozen. 

11. If 11 is 7 more than 2/5 of a number, 
what is the number? 

12, 25+52 

13. A vessel after sailing due north and due 
east on alternate days, is found to be 
16V2 miles northeast of the starting 
place. What distance has it sailed? 

14. What is the area of the largest equi- 
lateral triangle which can be placed 
within a circle 16 feet in diameter? 

17. The head of a fish is 9 inches long. The 
tail is as long as the head and 1% of 
the body, and the body is as long as 
the head and tail. What is the length 
of the fish in feet? 

18. 8222—83 

19. What is the greatest common divisor of 
1530, 2890, 3230, and 13090.? 

20. 19(25) ee 

22. 21245542194 Vi21 

23. 10004+10003-+-10002-+-1000-+-16 8+6 8+ 
914-+1014+100(65)—[92(101) +5° 
+102+ V 225] 

24. V253009 

25. 3V1367631 = " 

27. (324) (24+4V 14641X 4V81) (3V64+ 
3V 216) 14-+-(88—510)—[81(1019) + 
(572—V81) ] 

29. (1+-2+3+4) 2+52+7 

31. V(87) (25) (6) (29) 

34. V707281 


(Concluded on Page 25) 
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Why We Behave So at Christmas 


T the end of the fourth century 

the date corresponding to our 
December 25 had been accepted by all 
Christian nations as the day of the 
Christmas festival. Previous to this time 
there had been many disputes about it, 
but St. Cyril, at the command of Pope 
Julius, made a thorough investigation 
of the matter, and his decision remains 
with us even today. 

Once for a period of twelve years 
England went without a Christmas cele- 
bration. The Puritans regarded the 
25th of December not as the real birth- 
day of Christ, but as a relic of pagan- 
ism, and they passed laws against any 
merrymaking or festivities on that day. 
This stern edict held until the coming 
of King Charles II to the English 
throne, when the people were again 
permitted to celebrate their great day 
of jollity and generosity. Today it is 
a day of thanksgiving and rejoicing in 
all Pretestant, Catholic and Greek 
churches. 

Many tales are told as to why trees 
are popular at the Christmas season. 
When Ausgarius preached the White 
Christ to the Vikings of the North, so 
runs one legend, the Lord sent his 
three messengers, Faith, Hope, and 
Love, to help light the first tree. Seek- 
ing one that should be as high as Hope, 
wide as Love, and bear the sign of the 
cross on every bough, the balsam fir 
was chosen, for this tree, of all trees in 
the forest, best met the requirements. 


Another old story of the Christmas 
tree says that it is Teutonic in origin, 
and was in the beginning closely identi- 
fied with the labors of St. Maternus, 
who was one of the earliest preachers 
of the gospel among the Teutons. There 
is a German legend that St. Maternus 
lay sleeping beneath a fir tree when a 
miracle occurred, thus causing this tree 
to be regarded as a sacred symbol of 
the holiday dear to all Christians. 
Some say that the idea of a Christmas 
tree came from Egypt. The Egyptian 
palm tree puts forth a new shoot every 
month, and a spray. of this palm has 
been used by the Egyptians for cen- 
turies immemorial in their winter sols- 
tice celebration as a symbol of the 
ended year. 

In England the Christmas tree was 
unknown until the marriage of Queen 
Victoria to Prince Albert. He intro- 
duced into his adopted country from his 


By Frances Mary Hughes 


German home the custom of t'ie tree 
which is common in every Teutonic 
household. England has celebrated 
Christmas, however, from the earliest 
known times. The Druids, priests of 
early days, had a custom of sending 
their young men out with Yuletide 
greetings and branches of mistletoe. 
Each family receiving this token of 
their favor and good will was expected 
to contribute generously to the temples. 





“Bringing Home Christmas” is the ancient - 
term for the gathering of Christmas greens, 
which were used in remote times for pagan 
winter festivals. The mistletoe, which then 
had a mystical significance, was cut by the 
Druid priests with a golden sickle. 


Druids held the mistletoe in great 
reverence because of its mysterious 
origin. When the first new growth was 
discovered: it was gathered by the 
white-robed priests, who cut it from 
the main bough with a golden sickle 
never used for any other purpose. The 
mistletoe, holly, laurel, and _ other 
greens used by the Druids still serve as 
decorations of the season; not as a shel- 
ter for the fairies, as was believed in 
other days, but as emblems of resurrec- 
tion and immortal hope. 

From the reverence of the mistletoe 
by the Druids comes our present-day 
custom of kissing under its twigs. For 
centuries divine healing properties were 
attributed by the Druids to the mistle- 
toe. The fact that the Norse god Balder 
was supposed to have been slain by an 
arrow made from its branches and later 
restored to life gave the idea a pecu- 
liar significance. The present custom of 
kissing beneath the bough comes direct- 
ly from the old belief. Among the 


Druids persons of opposite sexes passed 
under a suspended mistletoe branch 
and gave each other the kiss of love and 
peace. 


The early English thought it unlucky 
for the holly to be brought into the 
house before Christmas eve, so during 
the week preceding the festival the 
young people gathered the boughs and 
brought them home, and then on 
Christmas eve they entered the house 
laden with these branches with which 
to decorate the hall. Following them 
came the men of the family rolling in 
the huge Yule log, emblem of warmth 
and light. 


The English Yule log has always 
been of oak if this were possible to se- 
cure, the oak tree being sacred to Thor. 
It used to be considered unlucky to 
burn the entire log during the Yuletide 
festivities. If good luck were wanted 
for the household in the coming twelve 
months it was thought necessary to 
have a piece of one holiday Yule log 
left with which to start the next holi- 
day fire. 


The Christmas customs celebrated in 
our Eastern, Western, and middle states 
are mainly those which were brought 
over here by the Manhattan Dutch set- 
tlers. The Massachusetts Bay colony 
which settled in and around Boston be- 
lieved that Christ’s mission on earth 
was too serious a one to be celebrated 
joyfully by the fallen race he had come 
to save. In 1659 the General Court of 
Massachusetts enacted the following 
law: “Whosoever shall be found ob- 
serving any such day as Christmas or 
the like either by forbearing labor, 
feasting, or any other way shall be sub- 
jected to a fine of five shillings.” Little 
by little, however, the day was brought 
into favor as a holiday, but it was not 
until 1856 that the day was made a 
legal holiday in Massachusetts. The 
Jamestown settlers looked upon Christ- 
mas in a very jolly way, and in the 
years of plenty that followed the first 
hard times, it came to be a season of 
the greatest rejoicing and merrymak- 
ing, the Virginia Christmas being set 
up as a standard for all other southern 
celebrations of the great day. 


In Porto Rico there is on Christmas 
day a church procession in which chil- 
dren beautifully costumed take a large 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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Jo of “Little Women” 


By Miriam McPherson 
Plainfield (N. J.) High School 


HAT girl has not, at some period 

in her life, held Louisa May 
Alcott in reverence as her favorite 
author and Jo of Little Women as her 
favorite character in fiction? I think I 
shall always love Jo. She seems to be, 
in some way, a little of what every girl 
knows herself to be. She is no idealized 
heroine, but a real girl you might meet 
any day. Jo, with her tomboy ways and 
her keen humor, might live in the house 
next door. That is where her charm 
lies. She is real, when she might so 
easily have been made the sweet, pa- 
tient girl so prevalent in the books of 
that period. But, then, who could 
imagine a Jo who loved to make calls, 
who never did an unladylike thing, and 
who swooned obligingly in the hero’s 
arms at the proper moment? 

Whenever I think of Jo, I see her in 
a series of incidents: Jo riding on the 
old saddle poised in the apple tree; Jo 
dancing in the hall with Laurie because 
she had burned the back of her dress; 
Jo mocking the dignified May Chester 
during a call at the Lambs, much to 
Amy’s horror; Jo in her best clothes 
sitting on the ground eating ginger- 
bread, with a dog in her lap and sur- 
rounded by small boys, one of whom 
was poking turtles with her parasol; 
and an older Jo living with a crowd of 
boys in Aunt March’s old house. How 
horrified poor Aunt March would have 
been if she could have seen them in her 
orderly home, scratching the highly 
polished furniture. 

Poor awkward, tall, boyish Jo with 
her high ambitions! Her life was one 
continual struggle to make things easier 
for her family. Even while she was in 
New York working as a governess, she 
found time to write to get money to 
take her darling Beth to the shore. Her 
stories paid the grocer bill, put a new 
carpet on the floor, and paid the 
butcher. As she grew older, her con- 
sideration for the feelings of those she 
loved grew. She cared for Beth, always 
her favorite, until that frail girl died. 
When Laurie wished to marry her, she 
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MEG, JO, BETH, AND AMY 
By Jessie Willcox Smith 


refused because she loved him too much 
to do it when she knew they were not 
suited to each other. In the end, she 
married a poor German professor whom 
she had met while working in the city. 
But it is the younger Jo, the rebellious, 
hot-tempered Jo, who was always in a 
scrape and needed a helping hand to 
pull her out, that I love most. 





Thoreau 
(Concluded from Page 7) 

and hold them out of the water for a 
moment without causing them distress. 

Even Emerson temporized with so- 
ciety where Thoreau defied it. When 
the government declared war on 
Mexico, he refused to pay his poll tax 
and went to jail, much to the good 
jailer’s embarrassment. When John 
Brown was to be hanged, he spoke at 
Concord and Boston and, for once los- 
ing his Indian fortitude, gave utter- 
ance to a passionate appeal against 
slavery and won generous applause. 
Many a fugitive slave was sheltered in 
the Thoreau house and driven north- 
ward by night in a covered buggy or 
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a box on a wagon. But when the Civil 
War broke, he was struggling with the 
inevitable consumption that had taken 
six of his family and was to take hin 
at the age of forty-four. 

He is today the most individual char- 
acter in American literature, wholesome 
as a pine tree, but taking his color, his 
style, his thoughts from no man. His 
sentences have the virility of the Old 
Testament but with an acrid flavor that, 
once tasted, remains on the palate. 
There is a depth of meaning in his lines 
that comes out slowly after reading, 
as in a Greek play. He had an unal- 
loyed joy of participation in the pag- 
eant of nature that is unique. Imbued 
with the simplicity, the gaiety of na- 
ture’s creatures, he turned his gaze on 
men and wondered why they did not 
attain a similar state of being. 


Christmas Customs 
(Continued from Page 11) 


share. On the day before Christmas the 
people feast, dance, attend midnight 
mass, and then dance and feast until 
the dawn of Christmas morning. Gifts 
are exchanged on Twelfth Night rather 
than Christmas, for Santa Claus has 
not yet ventured into such a warm cli- 
mate. The children’s gifts come from 
the Holy Kings instead of from Santa 
Claus. Owing to American influence, 
the Christmas tree is steadily growing 
in favor as a part of the Christmas cele- 
bration. In Hawaii the so-called New 
England customs prevail, but a part of 
the Christmas celebration always con- 
sists of a display of fireworks, as it does 
in some of our Southern states today. 

All over the United States stockings 
are used as receptacles for Christmas 
gifts. This grew out of a Scandinavian 
custom. At Christmas time all the mem- 
bers of a family put their shoes to- 
gether as a token of good will. Gifts 
were placed in the shoes, but since the 
inflexibility of the receptacles often 
presented serious difficulties, the stock- 
ing presently superseded the shoe. Be- 
sides our own country, England and 
Germany quite universally use the 
stocking, although in Germany some- 
times the father’s big boots are set out 
instead. The peasant children of France 
and Holland use wooden shoes as gift 
holders. 

The legends of Santa Claus are old, 
and they are a strange blend of ancient 
stories. About 300 A. D. it is said that 
a boy was born in Lycia whose parents 

(Concluded on Next Page) 
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George Dillon 


NATIVE of Jacksonville, Florida, 

George Dillon was graduated 
from the University of Chicago only 
last year. While there he belonged to a 
literary group that included Glenway 
Wescott and Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
At’ the age of nineteen he became an 
associate editor of Poetry. He won the 
Young Poet’s Prize in 1925. His first 
volumg of poems, published in 1927, 
was entitled Boy in the Wind. The pub- 
lishers of this book, The Viking Press, 
have kindly permitted readers of The 
Scholastic to know a few selections 
from youthful and talented George 
Dillon. 

As a student at the University, Dil- 
lon was interested in the poetry of 
Housman, Herrick, Herbert, Coleridge, 
Fitzgerald, Donne, Spencer, Suckling, 
and E. E. Cummings. He now resides 
in Chicago and devotes his time to 
poetry. 





Boy in the Wind 


How came this troubled one to stray 

With fire and song in the wind’s way? 
Indifferent and dumb and sweet, 

Ihe seasons fall about his feet. 

Frail flames are set behind his eyes, 

And under his ribs his heart makes moan 
Like a pent bird who throbs and dies. 

He walks in the windy night aione. 

And who would know if he should sing 
Whose song is less than the murmuring 
Of the wind full of the ruin of spring? 
And who could say if he had flown 

Like a flame blown out or a bird up-blown? 
Of if his heart cries out in pain, 

Who hears the cry through wind and rain? 
He wanders east. He wanders west. 

Where will he ever come to rest, 

With that fire blowing in his brain, 

And that bird grieving in his breast? 


A Man on a Bridge 


I 
Upward jnto the starry night 
The town’s pale towers take their flight. 
A man upon this bridge below 
May stand and watch the river flow. 
The city, frail and imminent, 
Assails him with its discontent, 
And flames and faces blowing by 
Are a reiterated cry. 
Where the dim water softly flows 
His gaze for rest and refuge goes. 
Aloof, and unconfused, and hid, 
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He stands, a shadow here amid 
The city, imminent and bright, 
Whose pallid towers lift like light 
Into the blue and noiseless night. 
II 
A river goes its unresisting way 
Wherever earth and air induce its going; 
It flows incognizant of night and day, 
And where it flows, it has no need for know- 
ing. 


Water is more remote than stars. Its sound 
Is like a bell unutterably distant; 

Its dreamless march, unloath, and uninsistent, 
Holds more of quiet than the grassy ground. 


Its movements are like music, that has bound 
All sound to its acknowledgeable sound. 


It treads the sand, or falls from clouds or 
mountains— 

Inviolable still, whether it twist 

And churn through channels, or leap up in 
fountains, 

Or lie in glassy pools, or move in mist. 


Here is a life released from death and birth; 
Here is a peace beyond all pain and fear; 
Everything born weeping out of the earth 
Can find oblivion and quiet here. 


Even a city, sick of its own riot, 
Might march into a river, and have quiet. 


This water flowing careless where it must 
Is earth’s clear, ultimate element unaware. 
At last it will prevail—suppress the air, 
And quench the fire, and dissipate the dust. 


For even now it bids a man to be taking 
Rest for his body in its nerveless stream, 
And ease for a heart on fire, and an end of 
aching, 
Ané a long calm for every windy dream. 
III 
Still with a sound like wheels and drums 
The fragile city whines and hums. 
A man upon a bridge alone 
Hears a clock strike, and hurries on. 
Amid the city, frail and bright, 
He came to stand here out of the night 
To watch awhile the river flow. 
Where did he come from? Where does he go? 
He does not know. He does not know. 
IV 
The street recalls his eyes. They have forsaken 
The silent stream whose waters gleam and 
quiver. 
He turns into the crowd. Now he is taken 
By the quick company as by a river. 


He goes into the night, forgets his dream 
Of dubious eminence above a grave. 

No matter where he goes, he is a wave 
Borne on the bosom of a vaster stream. 


He flows in the big flood of earth and air 
Where the faint words of men lament and 
sing. 
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And hills and cities are the waters there, 
And autumn’s ashes, and the leaves of spring. 


Out of what furious, forgotten source 

Do these bewildered currents take their way, 

Sharing a tortuous, eternal course 

Between the changeless shores of night and 
day? 


He can not tell. This river with no ending 
Has caught and claimed him irretrievably, 
So wild it is, and unaware, and wending 

Into a far-away and shadowed sea. 


Elegy on a Poet 


What dreaming fury he once was 
At length eludes the rhetoric, 
Being secured but briefly, as 
Flame petaled on a wick. 


Nor can that anger crawl in grass 
Down any indolent green plain, 
Submissive to the feet that pass 
And supplicant to rain. 


The dream that lifted up his head 
Beyond the dimmest star is found 
Not in a word he ever said, 
Not in the noiseless ground. 


For some of him the unlocked rose 
Discloses surely, and some is 

In an old song; but something goes 
With all the mysteries. 


Deep in the hollowness where swim 
The white moons, the gold suns, 
No word is wonderful to him, 

Or to what he was once. 





Christmas Customs 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


named him Nicholas. All his life he 
kept the nature of a child. He chose 
“to keep vertues, meknes, and simple- 
ness,” and therefore “all children do 
him worship before all other saints.” 
However, the modern child’s Santa 
Claus is a Dutch contraction of Sankt 
Nikolaus. The saint’s custom of giving 
presents secretly and in the dead of 
night is the development of a deed of 
charity performed by Sankt Nikolaus 
when he gave help to three impover- 
ished young women by tossing well- 
filled purses through their windows at 
night after they had retired. Thus our 
Santa Claus, so it is said, comes about 
late at night and leaves for children 
the desires of their hearts. 

St. Nicholas’ day was originally 
early in December, but later it was 
confounded with Christmas. The idea 
that St. Nicholas was an old, hoary, 
bearded man comes from the ancient 
representations of Saturn, who was pic- 
tured as a patriarch, and also from the 
confounding of the Christmas saint with 
Father Time, who always has his spe- 
cial day a week after Christmas. 


DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


The Zeppelin Goes North 


ITH its round trip flight from 

Germany to the United States 
now history, plans are already under 
way for another flight by the giant 
dirigible Graf Zeppelin, this time to the 
North Pole. At a conference called in 
Berlin last month by the Aero-Arctic 
Society, air explorations in the Arctic, 
north east of Alaska, were decided upon, 
with the Zeppelin as the carrier. The 
Zeppelin works agreed to place the 
dirigible at the disposal of the Society 
for a round trip flight to the North 
Pole, with the sanction of the German 
Government. 

Fridtjof Nansen, famous Scandina- 
vian explorer, will command the expe- 
dition. Nansen is one of the pioneers of 
Arctic exploration, to which he has 
devoted his entire life. In 1884 he first 
developed a plan for a polar journey, 
and nine years later with a crew of 
eleven men, he set sail for the North 
in a specially designed vessel, the 
“Fram.” He hoped to reach the Pole 
by letting the ship be frozen into the 
ice north of Siberia and drift with the 
current toward Greenland. Reaching 
84 degrees north latitude, he left the 
ship and went on alone with one com- 
panion, and after many hardships 
reached a point about 225 miles from 
the Pole. 

The 1930 flight calls for a start from 
Friedrichshaven, to Leningrad, Russia, 
where. special mooring masts will be 
erected, and thence to Nome, from 
which point the flight over unexplored 
polar regions. will. be made. The late 
date was chosen to allow the manufac- 
ture.of the elaborate scientific instru- 
ments which will be necessary. 








THE NEW CHICAGO CHAPEL 


A Gothic Cathedral in 
Chicago 


NE of the most beautiful and im- 

posing examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture in America reached completion 
with the recent dedication of the new 
chapel of the University of Chicago. 
Three years in construction, and cost- 
ing over $1,800,000, the chapel em- 
bodies both the greatest beauty in de- 
sign, and many innovations produced 
by intricate engineering skill. 

Funds for the building were pro- 
vided by John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
whose gifts to the University of Chi- 
cago have totalled many millions. 
Bertram G. Goodhue of New York, ac- 
counted by many the greatest master 
of Gothic architecture which this gen- 
eration has produced in either England 
or America, was commissioned to pre- 
pare plans for the University Chapel, 
and just before his sudden death in 
1924, had completed them. 

The finished structure has a nave 41 
feet wide, a chancel, a west transept, 
and opposite it on the east a transeptal 
tower 210 feet high. Including the 
nave, transept, and chancel, the Chapel 
is 262 feet long. Seats for 2,000 peo- 
ple are provided, but unlike practically 
all English cathedrals, it is so con- 
structed that each of these 2,000 can 
both see and hear the speaker. The 
nave, with its 41-foot breadth, is wider 
than that of any other known Gothic 
church. The 210-foot square-topped 
tower dominates the surrounding Uni- 
versity buildings. Seventy-two feet 
above the nave is the vaulted ceiling, 
composed of 800,000 pieces of tile. 

Figures of statesmen, philosophers, 
artists, and writers who have influenced 
religious thought decorate the chapel, 
symbolizing the all-inclusive conception 
of religion which the chapel represents. 
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Dr. C. W. Kanolt, of the Low-Temperature 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Standards, is 
demonstrating the liquefying of hydrogen. 


Dividing an Inch Into 
Millionths 


WW. HAT would the average student, 
who has difficulty in dividing 
the inch into accurate sixteenths, do if 
he were asked to divide that same inch 
into millionths? Yet this is but one of 
the new marvels of scientific accom- 
plishment which are described in the 
annual report of the United States 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
which has perfected a machine by 
which measurements through the use 
of light waves can be made with errors 
not greater than two one-millionths of 
an inch. 

Other accomplishments of the Bureau 
were reported for the previous year. At 
the international conference on weights 
and measures in Paris the proposal of 
the United States to define the length 
of the international meter in terms of 
wave lengths was adopted. This meas- 
ure was of great importance because so 
many precise computations of science 
and industry are now being made in 
terms of light waves. At the same con- 
ference an international temperature 
scale was adopted, also at the sugges- 
tion of the United States. 

In the field of utilizing waste farm 
products, the Bureau established at 
Iowa State College a small factory to 
make wallboard from cornstalks. The 
board is now being produced regularly, 
and compares favorably with similar 
commercial products now on the market. 
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Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President of General 
Motors Corporation. 


“Fours Into Sixes” 


XCITEMENT in the automobile 
industry comparable with the first 
showings of the now famous “new 
Ford” followed the recent announce- 
ment of the Chevrolet Motor Company 
that it would begin production of a six- 
cylinder automobile to take the place 
of its four-cylinder car, production of 
which was stopped two months ago. In 
New York City 60,000 people saw the 
new car the first day it was exhibited. 
The change of the Chevrolet from 
four to six cylinders is the result of 
four years of experimentation by engi- 
neers of General Motors, who claim for 
the car a maximum speed of seventy 
miles per hour, and twenty miles to the 
gallon in gasoline consumption. Except 
for two models, the larger car will not 
exceed in price that of its predecessor. 
The announcement of the new Chev- 
rolet has caused considerable specula- 
tion in automotive circles. Many author- 
ities see in it the resumption of an 
automobile “war” between General 
Motors and Ford, the two largest vol- 
ume producers of automobiles in the 
world. With the Ford factory turning 
out 6,000 cars a day at the present 
time, and General Motors’ announce- 
ment that it expects to produce at least 
1,250,000 of the new cars in 1929, in- 
tensive sales campaigns may be ex- 
pected from both companies in the 
near future. 
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A modern tri-motor Ford-Stout all-metal 


* plane to be used by Commander Byrd on 


his South Pole flight. 


International Aviation 


ITHIN the last two weeks, two 

events of the greatest importance 
in aviation, both from a national and 
international standpoint, took place. At 
Chicago an aeronautical exhibition em- 
bracing all parts of the air industry 
and the latest developments in aviation 
was held from December 1 to 9. This 
was followed by the International Civil 
Aeronautics Conference at Washington 
this week, when thirty-four foreign 
countries were represented by aviation 
experts who gathered to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
flight of the first power-driven air- 
plane. 

The Chicago exhibit, held in the 
mammoth Chicago Coliseum, was the 
largest of its kind yet held in this 
country. Every builder of aircraft, air- 
craft engines and accessories in the 
United States was represented, the 
planes ranging in size from the tiny 
sport models of European planes to the 
new giant passenger carriers. 

The Washington Conference is an- 
other step in the policy of the aeronau- 
tics branch of our Department of Com- 
merce to keep American aviation in 
close touch with progress abroad.- The 
foreign visitors included pilots, manu- 
facturers of airplanes and motors, and 
representatives of air ministries. Among 
the matters discussed were the regis- 
tration of American aircraft abroad, 
a similar arangement for foreign air- 
craft in this country, the problem of cus- 
toms, and international air boundaries. 

The Conference, which was suggested 
last year by President Coolidge, is the 
first aeronautical gathering which has 
been so widely international in scope, 
and marks the beginning of an inter- 
national point of view for aviation. The 
gathering closed with a pilgrimage to 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., where the Wright 
brothers first flew on December 17, 
1903. 
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DR. THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN 


A Geologic Genius 


NCE in a generation appears a 

scientist who makes a first-class 
original contribution to human knowl- 
edge. One of them, Thomas Chrowder 
Chamberlin, professor emeritus of 
geology in the University of Chicago, 
died November 15 at the age of 85. 

The discovery for which his name 
will live is the so-called “planétesimal 
theory” of the origin of the earth, de- 
veloped jointly with Moulton, an as- 
tronomer. Although by no means 
proved or provable, it seems to explain 
all existing data more completely than 
any other scheme. It superseded the 
famous “Nebular Hypothesis” of Lap- 
lace (1796). 

In Chamberlin’s theory, billions of 
years ago the sun was a gigantic ances- 
tral gaseous mass. Other stars, passing 
by, tore from it by attraction loose 
knots of incandescent gas which the 
pull of the sun kept circulating in 
orbits around it. These were the par- 
ents of our planets. The ether was 
filled with flying particles or “plan- 
etesimals,” much like the present 
meteorites, which, colliding with each 
other, gradually fused into larger 
masses and were pulled into the 
clutches of the planets. At the time of 
its breaking away from the sun, Cham- 
berlin estimated that the earth had a 
diameter of not over 3,000 miles. It 
grew to a diameter of 8,100 by the ac- 
cretion of these planetesimals. Then 
it shrunk slightly, developing internal 
volcanic heat, and causing the surface 
to buckle into mountain ranges and de- 
pressions. All this, of course, was long 
before organic life existed. 
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AST month the nation elected a 

new Congress. It will be called the 
71st Congress, and unless it is convened 
in extra session by President Hoover 
some time after March 4, it will not 
hold its first regular meeting until 
December, 1929. Last week (the first 
Monday in December), Congress re- 
opened. But it was the 70th Congress, 
assembling for its last or short session, 
which will end on Inauguration Day. 
The discrepancy of a thirteen-months 
delay (on account of the difficulties of 
travel in 1789) after the election of a 
new Congress, while the old one legis- 
lates for a people it no longer repre- 
sents, was never more glaring than this 
year. These short sessions are popularly 
known as “lame duck” sessions because 
they contain Congressmen who have 
been repudiated at the polls. In the 
House it will not make much difference, 
because the Republican majority, 
though less than half what it will be in 
the 71st Congress, is still a reasonably 
substantial one. But in the Senate there 
will be a very different picture after 
March 4. The present virtual equality 
between the Democrats and Repub- 
licans will give way to a Republican 
margin of fifteen. Almost no responsi- 
ble leader defends the present system. 
Yet when Senator Norris of Nebraska 
year after year brings up his proposed 
amendment for moving up the date of 
inauguration and the convening of Con- 
gress to January after election, it is 
invariably voted down. 

Lame duck sessions are notorious for 
getting nothing done. The defeated ones 
have nothing more to fear from their 
constituents. The others are too far 
away from the next election to worry. 
Routine appropriation bills, and not al- 
ways all of them, form the usual grist. 
But this year there are cogent reasons 
why certain important legislation may 
get through. President Coolidge is 
anxious to close his Administration 
with a creditable record. He wants to 
clear the decks and leave a legacy of 
harmony to Mr. Hoover. Coolidge has 
had a running fight with Congress ever 
since he took office. Some of his most 
important appointments have been re- 
jected by the Senate. He was rebuffed 
on the World Court. Bills like the Sol- 
diers’ Bonus have been enacted over his 
veto. Others like the McNary-Haugen 
bill he has vetoed against the will of 
the Congressional majority. Now, when 
the end is in sight, Congress begins to 
feel friendly and to concede that the 
President “has it coming to him.” It is 
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probable that several of his pet pro- 
jects will be enacted, including ratifica- 
tion of the Kellogg treaties, a modified 
cruiser bill, and perhaps legislation 
that is at least unobjectionable to him 
on farm relief and Boulder Dam. 
These are the principal subjects he 
took up with positive recommendations 
in his annual message “‘on the state of 
the nation” the day after Congress 
assembled (see summary in another 
column). 

Mr. Hoover’s position in all this is 
a trifle embarrassing. He feels that 
farm relief and certain other legisla- 
tion is urgently needed, and he has 
agreed, if necessary, to call an extra 
session early in the new term. The 71st 
Congress will, presumably, be more 
sympathetic to his program than the 
present one. Yet he does not wish in 
any way to influence legislation in the 
short session, nor to encroach on what 
are still Mr. Coolidge’s prerogatives. 
He has pointedly declined to be con- 
sulted by taking himself into another 
hemisphere during the most important 
part of the session, when its policies 
will be largely determined. 

Vice President Dawes will preside 
over the Senate for the last time. Vice- 
President-elect Curtis is still the Re- 
publican leader of the Senate, and no 
choice has yet been made between Wat- 
son, Moses, and Jones, the three most 
prominent candidates for his place. But 
Curtis will probably resign shortly in 
order that the present Governor of 
Kansas, Ben Paulen, who is a Curtis 
adherent, may appoint one of his 
friends to the seat, probably Repre- 
sentative Homer Hoch. The next Gov- 
ernor, C. M. Reed, who will take office 
January 1, is a Republican, but of an 
opposite faction, and would probably 
appoint Henry J. Allen, whom Curtis 
does not like. Senator Joe Robinson, 
the unsuccessful vice-presidential can- 
didate, will return to the Democratic 
leadership. He and Curtis are close 
friends. Speaker Nicholas Longworth, 
Majority Floor Leader John Q. Tilson 
of Connecticut, and a few other influ- 
ential Republicans will control the 
House with their highly oiled machine. 


The Short Session Program 


Of subjects that will probably be 
dealt with in the short session, at least 
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to the extent of a favorable committee repo 
the following are the most important: 

1. Farm Relief. Every one knows th 
Herbert Hoover went before the country » 
a platform of agreement with the Preside 
and of opposition to the distinctive feat 
of the McNary-Haugen plan, the equali 
tion fee, (Schol., Oct. 20). But Hoover 
a positive program. He wants a controll, 
system of co-operative marketing under 
Federal Farm Board empowered to mak 
loans from a large revolving fund. Senator 
McNary, Capper, and other farm leade 
seeing that they cannot get the whole loa 
are willing to try it again with a revised bi 
omitting the fee. And President Coolidg 
might be willing to sign such a bill. The bi 
question just now is whether this progran 
shall be put through in the short session o 
shall be deferred until President Hoover cs 
call an extra session. Senator Borah, Rep 
sentatives Tilson and Dickinson, and son 
others favor the extra session. But McNa 
Capper, Speaker Longworth, and _ other 
think action can be secured this winter. 

Farm aid is so intimately tied up wil 
tariff revision, for which Mr. Hoover } 


President Coolidge delivering an address to the 
seen Vice-President Dawes and Speaker Longw 
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ecorenes For Last Session 
der Dam Main Issues for “Lame Ducks” 


Bill ang 


declared, that both types of action 
hould go hand in hand, but these are prob- 
nows thems requiring long study. The farmers de- 
‘country q@gpand much higher tariffs on farm products 
Preside » meet the heavy competition of importers. 


tee repoi 
nt: 


ve featugmanadian wheat, Danish butter, and Argen- 
equalizamne beef are underselling American farmers 
loover ham their own markets. At the same time many 
controllmanufactured products, especially machin- 
- under gry, which the farmer must buy, are heavily 

to makgpattressed by high tariffs. The depressed 
. Senatogmew England textile industry is demanding 
n leadergp raise on its goods. The farmers will object 
hole loaffo any general revision of the tariffs which 


















evised bilgmaintains the same relative levels of farm 
Coolidggroducts and manufactured goods. It now 
|. The bigeems probable that drastic action on the 


iff will be deferred till a later session. 


2. The KelloggTreaty. President Coolidge 
ants the Treaty (Schol., Sept. 22) to be 
tified. Secretary Kellogg wants it. Senator 
and som@orah, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
McNargimmittee, wants it. Senator Swanson, 
id othememocratic foreign expert, wants it. Even 
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th Congress. Behind the speaker's rostrum may be 
Gin the front row the members of the Cabinet. 
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large majority, want it. While the way 
seems to be cleared for the triumph of 
the renunciation of war, one never can 
tell what the United States Senate will 
do. The French and British reserva- 
tions regarding “defensive wars” and 
special “spheres of interest’ undoubt- 
edly tend to nullify the positive value 
of the treaty. They are not written into 
it but are expressed in notes upon 
which the Senate will have no oppor- 
tunity to pass. Furthermore, some of 
the “America First’ champions feel 
that a protective reservation should be 
made to guarantee our freedom of ac- 
tion under the Monroe Doctrine in 
Latin America. This latent anti-foreign 
sentiment in the Senate may be so 
strong as to reject the treaty, which 
most peace advocates believe would be 
an irreparable blow to the progress of 
international good-will and the whole 
anti-war campaign. On the whole, how- 
ever, the present chances seem to favor 
ratification. 

8. The Navy Bill. But if the Treaty 
is approved, it may be only at the price 
of a strengthening of national defense 
that the majority of Congress and the 
President think is essential. Fhe Navy 
bill, passed by the House last spring, 
now has priority on the Senate cal- 
endar. It calls for the construction of 
fifteen heavy cruisers to bring Ameri- 
can strength in this classification up to 
a practical equality with Great Bri- 
tain’s. The total cost of the present 
proposals is approximately $700,000,- 
000. Regardless of treaties, disarma- 
ment negotiations, or the fragile shell 
of foreign good-will, the Government 
leaders are determined upom.a policy 
of a strong navy as the only ultimate 
protection. The effect of these matters 
on E-ropean sentiment and the reopen- 
ing of the World Court question is dis- 
cussed in the fortnightly reviews 
(pages 20 and 22). 

4. Boulder Dam. One of the first 
measures to be taken up will be the 
Swing-Johnson bill for the construc- 
tion of a huge wall across the Boulder 
Canyon, on the Colorado River between 
Arizona and Nevada. The chief de- 
mand for it comes from the Imperial 
Valley of Southern California, which 
it would protect from the threat of seri- 
ous floods, and from Los Angeles, 
which looks to it for the source of its 
future water supply. Senator Hiram 
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Main Points of the President’s 
Message 


1. Prosperity should not blind us 
to the need for governmental economy. 
Large new appropriations would lead 
to a deficit in June, 1929. 

2. America should “deal justly and 
walk humbly,” extending generosity 
and patience to other nations. 

3. Farm relief cannot be secured by 
government price-fixing. We should 
set up a Federal Farm Board to hold 
down production and coordinate co- 
operative marketing by means of a re- 
volving loan fund, which should be 
raised by borrowing, rather than from 
the Treasury. 

4. The “Pact of Paris” for the re- 
nunciation of war should be ratified 
without reservations. 

5. The pending naval bill for con- 
struction of 15 cruisers should be 
passed, but without the time limit for 
starting building before 1931. 

6. Boulder Dam should be built on 
a plan that would protect the rights of 
the states, but leave the electrical field 
to private enterprise. 

‘7. Muscle Shoals should be leased to 
private corporations. 











Johnson of California has made a mag- 
nificent fight for it. President-elect 
Hoover declared for it during his cam- 
paign. The bill provides for federal 
construction of the dam and a power 
plant under government control. A spe- 
cial board of engineers appointed by 
the President has declared it feasible 
from the engineering standpoint. 

There are two main sources of oppo- 
sition to it. One is the electric power 
industry, which has relentlessly fought 
by fair means or foul every suggestion 
of power development that is not in 
private hands. The long arm of the 
power lobby has been especially promi- 
nent in Washington in the past few 
years, as has been disclosed in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s investigation 
of its propaganda. Some persons, how- 
ever, oppose the Swing-Johnson bill for 
less selfish reasons. The seven states 
which form the Colorado basin have 
never been able to agree upon an equit- 
able plar of dividing the water rights 
that wouid be created by the dam. In 
particular, Arizona has strongly ob- 
jected to what it conceives an attempt 
on the part of California to grab the 
major share of the Boulder resources 
for its immediate needs, while Arizona, 
which is not yet ready to utilize them, 
will be handicapped in its future recla- 
mation development. For this reason, 
there is likelihood that a filibuster like 
that which pigeonholed the bill in the 
last Congress will again be started in 
the short session. 
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BOYS= 
MLS 








HEN Bud Brown goes sailing 
through town on his new bike 
. he is envied by every one of 
his chums. Bud’s bike didn’t cost him a 
nickel. He earned it by spending part of 
his spare time delivering The American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 
and Collier’s, The National Weekly, to 
regular customers. 
A bicycle is not all that Bud Brown has 
gotten. He has won many other prizes. 
He also earns enough cash for his spend- 
ing money. The Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany are in need of a boy in your neigh- 
borhood to deliver 
these well known mag- 
azines. If you act at 
once and send your 
mame on the coupon 
you may be the boy 
selected. 








MR. JIM THAYER, DEPT. 78, 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Dear Jim: I would like to make money and 
win prizes. Please start me off as a salesman. 
Address. 








Town. State 





an 
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Looking Back on the Football Season 


OOTBALL dealt some harder blows 

to the alleged football critics this 
year than it did to the players them- 
selves. Every Sunday of the season the 
football writers cried “upset, upset” — 
meaning, of course, that they had made 
mistakes in their selections of the win- 
ners. All of which is by no means an 
indication that said sports writers do 
not know anything about football. It is 
merely complete proof that football has 
become a game in which the winners 
simply cannot be forecast. Probably no 
football critic in the country outside of 
the state of Oregon predicted that the 
Oregon Aggies, after suffering three 
defeats at the hands of Coast teams, 
would defeat the New York University 
team that had ten days before smashed 
to bits the hitherto unbeatable Carnegie 
Tech outfit. Especially when Carnegie 
had smothered Notre Dame immediate- 
ly after the Irish had surprised the 
Army with a forward-passing attack 
that put the cadets to rout. 

If a champion football team were 
selected by percentages as baseball and 
basketball champions are chosen, we 
should have to put Detroit University, 
Boston College, Georgia Tech, and the 
University of Florida in the front rank, 
for from.all reports available they seem 
to be the only important unbeaten and 
untied teams in the country. Boston’s 
outstanding victory was over the Navy, 
6 to 0, early in the season, while De- 
troit’s was the defeat of Georgetown, 
a strong team that had defeated 
N.Y.U., but almost by an accident on a 
muddy field. Georgia Tech played only 





KEN STRONG, OF N.Y. U. 
Strong, N.Y.U.’s right halfback, was the 
leading point scorer in the entire country. 
He is an almost unanimous choice for All- 
America honors. 





CHRIS CAGLE OF ARMY 


Cagle, like Strong, was one of the season's 

outstanding backfield stars. A marked man 

in every Army game, he got away time after 
time for brilliant long runs. 


one team outside of the South, namely 
Notre Dame. Yet who would dare pre- 
dict that any of these would have had 
a child’s chance against the Stanford 
University squad as it thrilled 85,000 
spectators in the Yankee Stadium, 
New York, with an offense that dazzled 
the Army’s famous team to the tune of 
26 to 0. 


There is no champion team in the 
country. Obviously the championship 
should go to the Pacific Coast, three of 
whose teams scored decisive victories 
over three of the East’s strongest 
teams, for in addition to the Oregon 
Aggies’ defeat of N.Y.U. and Stan- 
ford’s defeat of the Army, Southern 
California routed Notre Dame, 19 to 0. 
Southern California has an enviable 
record, nine victories and one tie, the 
latter with California. 


In addition to the teams already 
mentioned in the East, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Pittsburgh had strong teams and would 
rank with the first ten in the East; and 
Harvard, after several years of weak 
teams, stepped into the limelight with 
a fast team that defeated Dartmouth 
and Yale for the first time in years, but 
lost to Pennsylvania and the Army. 


Western Conference or Big Ten 
teams displayed their usual strength 
and the annual effort to select a Con- 
ference Champion was as difficult as 
ever. Illinois, although not playing 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, three 
of the strongest teams in the Confer- 
ence, was awarded the title, having 
won four and lost only one Conference 
game. 
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OAL, which to the average layman 

has but two uses—heat and power 
—became a magical substance which 
ean be transformed into thousands of 
other substances, at the Second Inter- 
national Conference on Bituminous 
Coal which was held at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh 
last month. Two thousand scientists, 
engineers, chemists and_ technicians 
from twenty nations attended the con- 
ference, and discussed the problem of 
coal. 


For since the end 
of the World War 
there has been, for 
industry, a real 
“coal problem.” 
Following the ab- 
normal expansion 
caused by the war- 
time needs for fuel, 
a slump set in 
which resulted in 
the shut-down of 
hundreds of mines, 
and unemployment 
for thousands of 
men. Many attempts 
were made to ex- 
pand the market for coal, but far- 
sighted scientists perceived that one 
way in which the coal industry could 
be definitely stabilized was to experi- 
ment and develop new products from 
coal, and it was to further these by- 
products, many of which are beginning 
to assume almost as much commercial 
importance as coal itself, that the Inter- 
national Conference on Coal was called. 

Many ingenious and promising meth- 
ods of converting coal into other mate- 
rials were reported. From Germany re- 
ports were made of deep research into 
the problem of making from coal gaso- 
line and other lubricants which must 
now be imported from other countries. 
French chemists, too, have turned their 
attention to the manufacture of syn- 
thetic fuels, and reported the develop- 
ment of two new fuels for automobiles, 
one a dry powder called “carbol phine” 
and the other a product resulting from 
the carbonization of bituminous coal, 
lignite, peat, and wood. 

Dr. Karl Krauch, director of the 
German dye trust and one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the conference, said 
that his company at the present time is 
making 40,000 tons of gasoline from 
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The Magic of Coal 


coal a year, and by the end of the next 
year production is expected to increase 
to 250,000 tons. This product is made 
through the Bergius process, the inven- 
tion of Dr. Friedrich Bergius, the Ger- 
man scientist who two years ago, at the 
first International Conference, pre- 


sented his plan of producing oil from 
coal. Last year 12,000,000 gallons of 
the fuel were made through the Bergius 
process, and this synthetic motor oil is 
now widely in use in Germany. 





THREE EUROPEAN COAL EXPERTS 


Attending the International Conference at Carnegie Institute of Technology. ong 
to right): Georges Claude of Paris; Dr. Cecil H. Lander, London; Dr. Karl Krauc 


Berlin. 


In the German process coal is liqui- 
fied under heat, at great pressure. The 
resulting liquid and gas hydrocarbons 
are brought into contact with hydrogen 
in an active state, and petroleum is the 
final result. The petroleum is then con- 
verted into gasoline. Methane, one of 
the by-products of this process, can 
also be converted into wood alcohol or 
coke by the use of catalytic agents. The 
only raw material required for the proc- 
ess is coal, which furnishes the neces- 
sary hydrogen, and heat is supplied by 
another by-product, coke. 

The use of pulverized coal was an- 
other topic which aroused ‘interest at 
the Conference, as its successful adop- 
tion in industry would open up great 
new markets for the cheaper grades of 
coal, which cannot be used as fuel in 
their present form, The use of such 
coal has been successfully demonstrated 
on the Mercer, laboratory ship of the 
United States Shipping Board. 

Other unusual by-products were de- 
veloped from the liquefaction of coal. 
In the process tLere was a large resi- 
due paraffin, from which the fatty acids 
were extracted and used in the manu- 
facture of soap. Rubber, perfumes, lu- 
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bricants, and many other products 
which a few years ago did not seem to 
be even remotely connected with coal 
of its by-products. 
were also shown to be within the range 
It has even been suggested that fu- 
ture conferences relating to the coal 
industry be known as CHON confer- 
ences: C for carbon, H for hydrogen, 
O for oxygen, and N for nitrogen, since 
these four chemical elements contribute 
so much to the many chemical trans- 
formations achieved 
through coal. 
Unusual as were 
the reports of new 
coal derivatives at 
the Conference, 
scientists were of 
the opinion that 
these developments 
were but forerun- 
ners of monumental 
discoveries which 
will eventually 
make coal the most 
productive as well 
as widely useful of 
all nature’s_ re- 
sources. 
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$400 a Month or $150 ? 


Which would you prefer to receive? 
The salary you will earn depends 
largely on the job you select. Send 
25 cents in stamps for a 64-page 
booklet-—-THE VOCATION GUIDE- 
BOOK—which tells you what you 
must do to prepare for fifty voca- 
tions including such life careers as: 
Aviator, musician, lawyer, teacher, 
accountant, secretary, and engineer. 


Address 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


King George's Illness Raises Speculation on Future of Monarchy; England and America Strive 
to Ease Disarmament Tension; Portes Gil Assumes Mexican Presidency. 


When a King is Sick 

T is doubtful if such universal inter- 

‘est, tinged with deep sympathy, 
throughout the world, could attend the 
serious illness of any other man, even 
an American President, as has been 
manifested for George V. The King 
suddenly developed an inflammation of 
the right lung, attended by plastic 
pleurisy. The Windsor family is said to 
be susceptible to respiratory disease. 
At this writing the King’s physicians, 
Sir Stanley Hewitt and Lord Dawson 
of Penn, appear to have held the trou- 
ble in check and prevented the spread 
of a more serious pneumonia. But the 
63-year-old monarch may not survive 
the strain upon his heart. 


George V is the head of the largest 
and most powerful hereditary mon- 
archy of modern times. While England 
is the most democratic of all kingdoms, 
and the King’s direct functions in gov- 
ernment are limited to purely formal 
and ceremonial aspects, the present 
ruler, because of his personal character 
and the confidence of his subjects, has 
exercised strong influence on many im- 


portant policies, particularly during the 
war, and in threatening the creation of 
Liberal Lords to break the House of 
Lords’ obstructive veto power on legis- 
lation passed by the Commons, some 
years ago. Trained as a sailor, and rep- 
resenting in his tastes and sympathies 
the middle classes of England, he has 
been always a popular and beloved fig- 
ure, under whom no hint of abolition of 
the monarchy was conceivable. What 
might come after him is less predicta- 
ble. The direct heir, the Prince of 
Wales, is equally popular and has been 
the Empire’s most successful salesman 
to its distant dominions. Buf he is a 
confirmed bachelor and is said to have 
a distaste for the higher responsibility. 
Wales and his younger brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, were in East 
Africa hunting at the time of the King’s 
attack, while the still younger Prince 
George was on a cruise near Bermuda. 
All rushed toward London when the 
situation became serious. If Wales 
should decline the throne, the next in 
line is the second son, the Duke of 
York, who with his charming young 





“THEY RE CHANGING GUARDS AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE” 


The famous daily ceremony at the royal residence that attracts hundreds of young and old 
“Christopher Robins. 


” Outside the P 


egates thousands of distressed English people have 
been watching the bulletins of the King’s illness. 
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Scotch wife, has been an almost equa!- 
ly prominent figure in London of late 
years. 


Disarmament Prospects 

The aftermath of the attempted 
Anglo-French Naval Accord, so round- 
ly condemned from Washington, cou- 
pled with President Coolidge’s aggres- 
sive Armistice Day speech has left both 
sides somewhat sore and _ suspicious. 
The President’s claim that America did 
not profit from the war is resented by 
the French and Italian press. While 
conceding that the U. S. made no con- 
scious effort to secure territorial and 
other advantages, they insist that the 
plain facts of the post-war wealth of 
America and Europe show how much 
better off we are than they and imply 
a moral obligation. The British press is 
cautious but highly sensitive to the 
American indictment. The President’s 
comparison of cruiser armaments is en- 
tirely erroneous, they say, because most 
of Britain’s existing cruisers are obso- 
lete. 

While Premier Baldwin,: Foreign 
Minister Chamberlain, and _ other 
spokesmen of the Conservative Govern- 
ment are urging that Britain contem- 
plates no naval rivalry with the U. S., 
and that hostility between them is in- 
conceivable, Lloyd George, MacDonald, 
and other Liberal and Labor leaders 
are violently denouncing Baldwin's 
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handling of the disarmament question. 
Lloyd George is “frankly alarmed” 
over the future of Anglo-American re- 
lations, and fears that the two peoples 
are gradually and insidiously being 
estranged from each other. There is no 
use blinking the conflicting commercial 
interests of America and Britain. But 
the solid public opinion of England is 
undoubtedly for a conciliatory policy 
and rapid reduction of armaments. 

It is possible that the two English- 
speaking powers may settle their dif- 
ferences without reference to the rest 
of Europe. Lord Lee of Fareham, who 
was prominent in the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921, wants a two-man con- 
ference of civilian leaders, barring all 
professional naval experts. Baldwin 
and Hoover alone, or Balfour and 
Hughes, he feels, could quickly cut red 
tape and come to a workable agree- 
ment. Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, long 
an earnest advocate of peace, proposes 
that an absolute equality in both ton- 
nage and guns be the basis of the Brit- 
ish and American navies. Meanwhile 
Representative Fred Britten of Illinois, 
Chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, has taken matters into his 
own hands by cabling to Premier Bald- 
win a suggestion that the Naval Affairs 
Committee meet with a select commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, prefer- 
ably in Canada, to work out the princi- 
ple of equality. Britten’s action is 
unprecedented in that the handling of 
foreign relations under the Constitution 
is reserved to the President and the 
State Department, with the consent of 
the Senate, and it has irritated those 
branches of the Government. Whether 
any tangible negotiations will be stimu- 
lated by all these proposals remains to 
be seen, 


Russian Recognition Nearer? 

A number of recent events, taken to- 
gether, give some ground for believing 
that the United States may before long 
change its policy toward the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, as Red Rus- 
sia is now called. Russia was one of the 
first powers after the original fifteen 
signatories to sign the Kellogg Treaties. 
To do so, the documents had to be 
transmitted to Moscow from Washing- 
ton and back again through the medium 
of the French Minister to Russia, and 
the State Department is obligated to 
notify Russia of the adherence of other 
countries. This has been interpreted in 
some quarters as a tacit recognition of 
Russia, 

A more potent influence, perhaps, is 
the signing of a $21,000,000 contract 


between the Soviet Union and the Gef- 
eral Electric Company for American 
electrical apparatus, payment to be 
partly in cash before shipment. Several 
large American corporations are now 
doing business with Russia, and no 
fault has been found with Soviet busi- 
ness fidelity. The chief points of objec- 
tion to recognition upon which the offi- 
cial policy of Secretaries Hughes and 
Kellogg has been based are Soviet re- 
pudiation of pre-Revolutionary debts 
of the old Empire, confiscation of prop- 
erty of American citizens in Russia, 
and the continued support of anti- 
Government propaganda in America by 
the Communist International. 


President-elect Hoover, while be- 
lieved to be opposed to recognition, is 
known to favor the extension of trade 
relations with Russia. His chief cam- 
paigner and a trusted advisor is Sena- 
tor Borah, the most outstanding advo- 
cate of recognition in the Senate. Also, 
Charles Dewey, a former American 
Treasury official, now advisor to the 
Bank of Poland, who is a close friend 
of Hoover’s, has made an unofficial trip 
from Warsaw to Moscow, ostensibly to 
discuss a Polish railroad loan. While 
in Russia he will undoubtedly gather 
information on Russian conditions. It 
seems possible, therefore, that the 
Hoover Administration will look more 
sympathetically on closer relations with 
Russia. 


Gil Inaugurated 

Thirty thousand Mexicans packed 
into Mexico City’s great stadium on 
November 30, witnessed the simple 
ceremonies that made Emilio Portes Gil 
Provisional President of the southern 
Republic, in succession to Plutarcho 
Elias Calles, and in place of Alvaro 
Obregon, the murdered President-elect. 
It is understood that the policies of the 
Calles Administration will be carried 
out in the main by Portes Gil. Most of 
the old Cabinet are retained, including 
Luis de Oca, the Minister of Finance. 
One of the last acts of Calles was a 
decree establishing new bases for fu- 
ture oil concessions to foreign investors 
along lines worked out with Ambas- 
sador Dwight Morrow. Thirty-year 
concessions will be granted, with auto- 
matic renewals for twenty years more 
if the wells are still being worked. 

Portes Gil will hold office only until 
December, 1930, when a new President 
will be elected for a full constitutional 
term. Already political activity is under 
way. The leading candidate is Aaron 
Saenz, Governor of Nuevo Leon and a 
former Obregon minister. He has the 
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support of the powerful Obregon agra- 
rian party, and also, it is believed, of a 
new party which Calles is planning to 
form, 


Foreign Notes 

Negotiations at Nanking between the Jap- 
anese and Chinese Nationalist Governments 
for the settlement of economic and territorial 
differences were broken off when no agree- 
ment could be reached. China intends to en- 
force her new tariff schedule on February 1, 
regardless of Japanese claims. The Nanking 
Government has appointed Dr. C. C. Wu, 
former Foreign Minister, as its Minister to 
Washington, in succession to Dr. Sao-ke Al- 
fred Sze, who has been transferred to London. 





Germany Finds Herself.—The recent ac- 
tivities of Germany are described in a pos- 
thumous article by a former correspondent 
of the New York Times who died several 
weeks ago. He finds among Germany’s most 
notable accomplishments since the war the 
national enthusiasm for the training of youth 
in outdoor sport, the development of indus- 
try, and the tremendous strides in the field 
of aviation. “Renascent Germany,” by Lin- 
coln Eyre, National Geographic, December.) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Hoover Proposal for Three-Billion Reserve Fund for Public Construction in Hard Times 
Acclaimed by Labor; President to Renew World Court Negotiations; 
Stewart Acquitted on Technicality 


Labor’s Annual Conclave 

HE long work day and the long 

work week in American industry is 
as dead as the dodo,” said Secretary 
of Labor James J. Davis in the “key- 
note” address of the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
at New Orleans. Mr. Davis, once a 
Welsh immigrant who worked as an 
iron puddler in a Pennsylvania steel 
mill, stressed the modern Hoover doc- 
trine that high wages and labor-saving 
machinery create prosperity by giving 
large numbers of wage-earners more 
leisure and buying capacity to satisfy 
their wants. The Federation announced 
substantial progress toward its goal of 
a five-day, forty-hour week, since its 
Detroit convention two years ago. Over 
165,000 union members now have the 
shorter hours. 

All the leading officers of the Federa- 
tion, who are guiding it on its present 
conservative policy, headed by Presi- 
dent William Green, were re-elected. 
Among other subjects which engrossed 
the convention were: (1) The forma- 
tion of a “Wage-Earners’ Protective 
Conference” to urge President-elect 
Hoover to call a special session of 
Congress for upward revision of the 
tariff law. Labor is convinced that large 
increases in imports of manufactured 
goods, particularly printing, shoes, 
bricks and clay products, and glass and 
china ware, are responsible for the loss 
of much employment by American 
workers. 


(2) Drastic restriction of 





immigration from Mexico, Canada, and 
other American countries, none of 
which are covered by the present 


| 


quota law. (3) Co-operation with the | 


National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness in efforts to safeguard the 
eyesight of men in industry. (4) The 
Executive Council voted to warn all 
affiliated unions against financial sup- 
port of the Brookwood Labor College 
at Katonah, N. Y., because of its 
alleged Communist sympathies and its 
opposition to Federation _ policies. 
Brookwood is an independent institu- 
tion headed by Rev. A. J. Muste, at 
which adult workers may secure educa- 
tion in economics and allied subjects. 
The ban was upheld on the floor of the 
convention. Thus the American labor 
movement again recorded its opposi- 
tion to Russian communistic doctrines. 
(5) At the same time, the Federation 
passed a resolution against “all efforts 
of private and public service corpora- 
tions to inject covert propaganda into 
public schools and universities.” 


Hoover’s Unemployment Program 

Another important convention held 
simultaneously with the A.F.L. in New 
Orleans was the annual Conference of 
Governors of American states. Its 
principal theme was a plan for the 
stabilization of employment, outlined 
by Governor Ralph O. Brewster of 
Maine, which was offered at the request 
of President-elect Hoover as part of a 
program he intends to put into effect 
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“RING THEM AGAIN!” 


during his Administration. Under it the 
state and Federal Governments would 
store up a reserve fund of $3,000,000,- 
000, equal to .wo years’ normal expen- 
diture for construction of public works, 
such as highways, dams, bridges, public 
buildings, ete. This fund would be re- 
leased at times of unemployment as a 
form of insurance against national de- 
pression similar to what the Federal 
Reserve system has done for finance. 
Out of the seven billion dollars annual- 
ly spent in the United States for build- 
ing, public authority spends more than 
a billion and a half. It is believed pri- 
vate building business would soon fol- 
low the lead of the Government in 
budgeting its outlay to relieve unem- 
ployment. 

No centralization of authority is pro- 
posed, but co-operative legislation 
would be required by Congress and the 
several state legislatures to establish 
fact-finding agencies to determine the 
condition of employment, and to author- 
ize the necessary credits on some quota 
basis. The Governors’ Conference does 
not make a practice of adopting reso- 
lutions, but many of the governors en- 
dorsed the plan, and it was heartily 
praised by the labor leaders. The pro- 
ject was worked out by William T. 
Foster and Waddill Catchings, experts 
of the Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research. 


Hoover Speeds On 


Herbert Hoover and his party ate 
their Thanksgiving dinner in tropical 
waters on board the U.S.S. Maryland. 
Having dropped anchor off Cape San 
Luis, in the province of Lower. Cali- 
fornia, to give the President-elect a 
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taste of deep-sea fishing, the Maryland 
made four calls in Central America, at 
Amapala, Honduras; La Union, across 
the bay in Salvador; Corinto, Nicara- 
gua, the port of Managua, the capital; 
and Punta Arenas, Costa Rica. In each 
of these ports he was greeted by flag- 
waving natives, formal dinners, and 
welcomes from the presidents or high 
oficials. In Nicaragua, he presided at 
a love feast between the Conservative 
President Adolfo Diaz, the recently 
elected Liberal President, General 
Moncada, and the Conservative leader, 
Emiliano Chamorro. Nicaragua gave 
evidence of hearty approval for the 
long-advocated canal which the United 
States may build across the isthmus 
through Lake Nicaragua. In Costa 
Rica, Mr. Hoover made a rail journey 
to San José, the capital, where he ad- 
dressed a mass meeting in the National 
Theatre, and rode through streets lined 
with school children, rather than sol- 
diers. 

The next stop was at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, although the Hoover party 
could not make the long climb to Quito. 
They did, however, journey inland 
from Callao, Peru, to Lima, the ancient 
headquarters of the Spanish viceroys. 
Thence the route lay to Valparaiso for 
a one-day stop in Chile and the cross- 
ing of the Andes. 

All of Mr. Hoover’s speeches to date 
have been brief and have stressed the 
goodwill nature of his mission and the 
accomplishments of the republics to 
which they were addressed. The com- 
ments of the Latin press have on the 
whole been friendly, though a few have 
begged the President-elect to lay a re- 
strictive hand on the activities of large 
American corporations like the United 
Fruit Company which dominate the 
economic life of the region. 


World Court Talk Revived 


President Coolidge held one of his 
famous White House breakfasts re- 
cently at which he disclosed to leading 
Senators his desire to renew negotia- 
tions looking toward American adher- 
ence to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at the Hague the 
World Court. Two years ago the 
Senate voted to enter the World 
Court, provided the members of the 
league of Nations, which created 
the Court, accepted five reservations. 
All but one of these reservations were 
accepted by the foregn nations, but 
since then the Senate has kept studious- 
ly aloof. Last spring, however, Senator 
Frederick Gillett. of Massachusetts in- 
troduced a resolution for a “further 


exchange. of views” to ascertain 
whether the diffcrences between Amer- 
ica and the member nations might yet 
be adjusted. This resolution, still pend- 
ing, is to be considered by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee during 
the short session. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that it will come to a vote, be- 
cause Senate leaders wish to introduce 
nothing likely to confuse the action of 
Congress on other measures affecting 
foreign relations, the Navy Bill and 
the Kellogg Treaty (see page 16). 
The President, however, is planning 
to resume conversations with other na- 
tions without waiting for action on the 
Gillett resolution. The main point of 
disagreement is on Reservation No. 5, 
which stipulated that the Court should 
not entertain any request for an “ad- 
visory opinion” on any dispute in 
which the United States claims an in- 
terest, without our consent. This would 
mean, in practice, that no question af- 
fecting any Latin-American country 
could be brought up in the Court if we 
did not want it to. But this is a veto 
privilege which no other nation pos- 
sesses, and the members of the League 
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object to admitting the U. S. on such 
terms. Some compromise might be 
worked out which would give America 
the same right of objection as any other 
member. One factor that may facilitate 
action now is the recent election of 
Charles Evans Hughes to a seat on the 
World Court bench. Mr. Hughes prob- 
ably carries more influence on both 
sides of the Atlantic than any other 
statesman, and his membership will be 
a guarantee against encroachment on 
American rights. 


Washington Notes 


Col. Robert W. Stewart, Chairman of the 
Board of the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana, who, when called before the Senate 
Committee investigating the Sinclair oil tran- 
sactions last spring, refused to testify and 
made contradictory assertions, was acquitted 
in his trial for perjury in the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court on a technicality. 
The judge declined to admit as evidence 
minutes of Senate committee meetings at 
which Stewart is said to have perjured him- 
self because a majority quorum of the fifteen 
members were not present, although in touch 
by telephone. One of the prospective jurors 
testified to having been approached by a 
“fixer.” 
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7 SPRING I played in George C. 
Tyler’s spirited all-star revival 
of “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
Playing in all-star casts is most 
enjoyable. They spur me on to do 
my best work . . . I wish there could 
be an all-star audience, too. Such an 
audience would be a coughless one. 
Anaudience which does not cough 
helps the actors—and (I am sure) 
helps itself to a greater enjoyment 
of the play. How can an audience 
















become “stars”? Simple—Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Drops do the trick.” 
* * * 

Unpleasant and dangerous coughs 
and colds—most of winter sick- 
nesses—start right in the throat. 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops pro- 
tectyou! They soothe irritation, clear 
away hoarseness, relieve cigarette- 
dryness and—they stop coughs ! 

5c. Two kinds: S. B. (Black) or 
the new Menthol. 
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Science versus Life—The many great ac- 
complishments of science, say some critics, 
have made the scientist a bigot. Is science 
robbing man of his spiritual and moral val- 
ues? Here the question is answered in the 
negative, and science linked with art and 
life. (“The Man of Science,” by Edward M. 
East, Scribner’s, December.) 

Flivvers Around the World.—In 1928, the 
value of cars exported from the United States 
will amount to over a half-billion dollars. 
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SHORT DEBATES 


4. Philippine Independence 


By William R. Foulkes 
Editor, The Debaters’ Digest 


RESOLVED: that the Philippine Islands 
should be granted their immediate and 
unconditional independence. 
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commander-in-chief of the army and navy. te of his career. But this reporter catches 
The writer, who before the World War a Borah on his native heath and turns him in- , ; REFERENCES 
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Sirs: Rush to me without charge—copy of 32-page 
U. 8S. Government Jobs,”’ with 
lists of positions obtainable, and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 


During debating season (October-April) 
$1.50. Send for free trial copy. No obligation. 
THE DEBATERS’ DIGEST, 


Steady Work—No Layoffs—Paid Vacations 


a 
J 
4 
? book, ‘‘How to Get 
' 
a 
: ' 
Many Government Jobs Open to Men, Women, 18to45 J! 


35 West 32nd St., New York City 
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December 18, 1928 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


37. (32)8 

40. 5(52—(22+1) 

40. 5(52—(22+1) ) 

“a. $3 

42, 2V121 

44. (28)8 

47. 215 

48. 220 

49. What is the highest prime number that 
can be written in two figures? 


50. V 1024 

51. (87-+-54) +313—1090 

53. How many seconds are there in four 
weeks ? 

55. 3(1117) 

60. 68+100(63) 

62. 4V 104060401 

63. 222 





65. 102 
122+102+ —— 


2 

66. 222—(38-+1) 

67. 666—555-+444—333-+222—111 

69. 4(102-++82-+ V 121) 

76. [4V.292681+ (132—(112+52 +42+22 








+V9))]2 

78. What is the lowest number divisible by 
2, 3, and 4? 

79. 4V 14641 

81. V75625 

83. 214 


85. If the length of a side of an equal sided 
octagon is 10 feet, what is the area? 


87. V225 

88. 72 

89. What is the greatest common divisor of 
3211, 1183, 2917, and 5915? 

90. $2-++-77-+4+47-+ 37-4217 

93. The diagonal of a rectangle is 690 feet; 
its perimeter is 1932 feet; and its 
area is 228528 square feet. Find the 
length of the rectangle. ; 

94. What is the lowest number divisible by 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8? 

Zh, 

100. a Fa (V2) (V1) (V0)+(122) 
(12 


104. 212-+58-4+-4V8i+5V32 
105. 4625 


10 1024 
1 


ot 5 cas 

109. 198—(252+ V9) 

110. V 1004004 

113. On the tire of a wheel 4 feet in diameter 
is a black spot. How far does the spot 
move while the wheel makes 4 revolu- 
tions? 

115. If a hen and a half laid an egg and a 
half in a day and a half, how many 
eggs would 7 hens lay at the same rate 
in 6 days? 

117. If the hypotenuse of a 45° right triangle 
is 50 feet, what is the diameter of the 
largest circle which can be placed 
within the triangle? 


118. 579509900499 

119. Which is the number which multiplied 
by 3, then increased by % of the 
product, divided by 7, diminished by 
1/3 of the quotient, multiplied by 
itself, diminished by 52, the square 
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Bubbles from the News Cauldron 


A convention of delegates from forty 
countries met in Paris and decided to curtail 
the number of international expositions, lim- 
iting the biggest expositions to one in fifteen 
years for any nation. Delegates from the 
United States attended, but not in any offi- 
cial capacity. 


A first edition of Kipling’s “Schoolboy 
Lyrics,” his first book which was written at 
the age of fifteen, was recently sold for 
$2,900. - 


The debts of Captain Roald Amundsen, 
Norwegian explorer who lost his life while 
attempting to save survivors of the Italia, 
have been paid with money realized through 
the sale of his fifty-one medals. Amundsen 
lost his entire fortune in financing his 1924 
flight over the North pole. 


For the first time in the history of aircraft 
manufacture, an airplane company has an- 
nounced a complete list of models for 1929, 
putting the method of introducing new mod- 
els on the same basis as that of the automo- 
bile industry. 


Art authorities question the existence of 
the two lost arms of the Venus de Milo, al- 
though an enterprise has been instituted in 
Milo Harbor, Greece, to recover them. Of- 
ficials of the Louvre, which contains the 
statue, say that they are already in posses- 
sion of all that a of the missing arms. 

is) 


Dates for the next Passion Plays at Ober- 
ammergau have been fixed for the period 
of May 15 to September 30, 1930. 








root extracted, addition of 8, and divi- 
sion by 10, gives the number 2? 
120. 72+-7 
9999800001 
121. — 899981 


11111 
123. V242-+-102 
124. V625 
125. A number increased by 
592788. Find the number. 
126. 102—12 
127. What is the fifth root of 5584059449 ? 


its cube is 





THE BOOK OF THE 
ae 


THE WILDERNESS 

By Rockwell Kent 
Famous as an artist and illustrator, Kent 
handles a pen as skillfully as he does the 


brush. You will e the chapter on ] 
L Christmas in this on of Alaska. 

















cago. Selena, with every handicap, proves 
“‘man’’ than her privileged son. 











The first public library of Newfoundland, 
started by a gift of 5,000 books from the 
Carnegie Foundation, has just been estab- 
lished at St. John’s, and is sending out boxes 
of books to the scattered population of that 
dominion. a 

is) 


A silencer for air-cooled planes has been 
perfected after two years of experimentation 
by the Maxim Silencer Company by a new 
development of the or silencer device. 


The expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary schools in the United States 
for 1927-28 were close to $2,100,000,000, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the National 
Education Association, 











A Spalding Gift 
makes Happy Boys 


UST a hint now 

that a trip to 
Spaldings would be 
worth while, may 
bring big results 
Christmas morning. 
Tell them about the 
the following. 


No. M, the Ball that Grew 
Up With the Game 
This Spalding basketball 


(unlined) was the ori- 
ginal and first official 
ball of the game. The 
leather used in this ball 
is made in our own fac- 
tory in Leeds, England. 
Other basket balls from 
$8 up. 


5 Yards More Distance 
with the J-5 Ball 


Here is the football used 
in practically all the major 
contests, and with which 
all record kicks have been 
made. Unlined to give it 
the extra five yards dis- 
tance over a lined ball. 
from $2 up. 











Other footballs 


For anything else in any sport 
you will find Spalding equipment 
correct. 


New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


—and all large cities. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


cya 











The Progress of Amateur 
Movie Clubs 


HE Amateur Department of Pho- 

tography, in the course of every 
month, receives most of the magazines 
devoted to the motion picture industry, 
and a casual survey of these periodicals 
shows that they are all beginning to 
pay increasing attention to the position 
of the amateur in the field of the mo- 
tion picture. 

A resumé of some of the figures 
available on the activities of amateurs 
and amateurs groups in the last twelve 
months proves conclusive the develop- 
ment of this phase of an industry which 
but a few years ago had been consid- 
ered altogether a field of activity for 
only the most experienced profes- 
sionals. 


The number of amateur movie clubs 
in the past year increased over one 
hundred and fifty per cent. Of these 
clubs Arthur L. Gale, of Movie Makers, 
a publication devoted to amateur mo- 
tion pictures, says, “In several in- 
stances clubs of amateur camera-men 
and women have become important 
civic institutions and have made ama- 
teur movies serve educational, social 


service and recreational purposes out- 


side of the immediate scope of the club. 
“The year has been one of compre- 
hensive experiment for the film story 
producing groups. Almost every photo- 
play form has been tried. Farces, com- 
edies, dramas, melodramas, and film 
documents have been produced. Recog- 
nition of the amateur photoplay move- 
ment has become general. In the last 
year, public screenings of amateur 
productions have been held generally. 
The box office receipts, in some cases, 
have been turned over to charity and 
in others have been devoted to the pur- 
chase of equipment. Not only have 
these public screenings demonstrated 
solid public interest in amateur photo- 
plays, but they have also shown that 
greater efforts obtain adequate support. 
“An interesting aspect of the ama- 
teur motion picture club development 
is its growth in colleges and high 
schools. The movement has also become 
strongly rooted abroad. There are over 
thirty clubs outside of this country in 
England, where interest in amateur 
photoplay production is particularly 
keen, local organizations now being 
linked together by the National Ama- 
teur Cinematographers’ Association. 
“There can be no doubt that these 
clubs will contribute materially to the 
progress picture as an art form.” 





In far off Australia, the Fineart Film Productions, Ltd., are producing amateur motion pic- 
tures. The photograph shows Director V. A. Bindley and cameraman Jack Bruce preparing to 
make a travel shot of a studio native village set. The company is the first to use“camera trucks 


in Australia. 
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Advertising Fundamentals 


This is the third of a series of one- 
column articles dealing with both the 
business and technical phases of ad- 
vertising, and prepared as a contribu- 
tion to the industry by ten of the lead- 
ing national advertising agencies and 
organizations. They will treat such top- 
ics as agencies, rates, media, trade- 
marks, copy and layout, safeguards 
against dishonest advertising, etc. Read 
them regularly. You will be interested. 











3. The Advertising Agency 


Prepared by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 


{| As you turn over the pages of your maga- 
zine, you have probably often said to your- 
self: “I wonder who prepares all these ad- 
vertisements?” By far the greater share of 
advertising volume, and the economies that 
it represents, are attributable to the adver- 
tising agency. 

| It is the business of the advertising agency 
to study the product itself, to compare it 
with competitive products, to examine its 
utility to mankind, to study the effective- 
ness with which it is presented in package 
and design, and, if possible, to increase the 
attractiveness of the product’s appeal to the 
public. It is the business of an advertising 
agency to study the market of the product 
by investigations among the men and wo- 
men who use it. It is the business of the ad- 
vertising agency to take all the facts from 
these inquiries and from a study of the manu- 
facturer’s own organization to formulate an 
advertising plan which will be inseparably 
linked with the manufacturer's selling pro- 
gram. 


| As a part of this plan, from experience, 
training and natural ability, the advertising 
agency will determine what to say to the 
public about a product and what to say to 
the storekeeper. It is the agency's business 
to know best how to prepare these messages 
in words and pictures, and to undertake the 
technique of writing and illustrating and of 
combining these units by the skillful use of 
type and the engraver’s art. 


{From hundreds of magazines, from thou- 
sands of newspapers, an advertising agency 
must be able to select those which will reach 
the greatest percentage of possible purchasers 
at the least cost to the advertiser. It must un- 
derstand the use of other forms of advertis- 
ing, of street cars and billboards, of letters and 
circulars and booklets, so that it can most 
economically purchase every kind of adver: 
tising space and material. For it is a part of 
agency service to advise how much money 
to spend and how the appropiation is to be 
divided. 


| Finally, it is the business of the agency 
to make contracts with sellers of advertising 
space on behalf of the manufacturer, to con 
duct the intricate steps of purchasing space 
and supplying material for the advertising 
scheduled, to see that it appears as ordered 
and to act as a central disbursing office in 
paying the advertiser's bills. 
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December 15, 1928 


WHO PAINTED ME? 


1. This portrait of a famous contemporary 
and friend of the artist was criticized by the 
public of its day as an unnatural arrange- 
ment—a man sitting parallel to the wall of a 
room. It was contrary to the conventions of 
portraiture in that it seemed to aim more at 
arranging a well-knit composition than at a 
likeness of the sitter. But today the dark fig- 
ure against the severely plain background, 
the balancing “spots” of the squarely framed 
pictures, and the flowing lines of the rug 
and hat, apparently thrown casually across the 
knees, form a cherished classic of the Scotch 
gallery that first recognized the painter’s 
unique quality. What is more, he has caught 





Closing Date 
January 2,1929 


{7} 


superbly the mood 
of mystical contem- 
plation, the mo- 
‘ment of rest in the 
midst of a dynamic 
life, the refinement 
of physical and 
mental suffering 
that stamp the man 
a genuine philoso- 
pher. 

2.Son of an 
American major, 
expelled from West 
Point for inatten- 
tion to his studies, 
he lived the re- 
mainder of his life 
in Europe, perhaps 
more in the public 
limelight than any 
other great painter. 
He was peculiarly 
individual in his 
clothes, his meth- 
ods of work, his 
recreations, and his 
choice of enemies. 
Living as exqui- 
sitely as he painted, 
he built up an arti- 
ficial public per- 
sonality that long 
caused his reputa- 
tion to suffer. 

3. Mid-way in his 
career he brought a 
notorious libei suit 
against a beloved 
critic who had called him “a coxcomb who 
asks two hundred guineas for fiinging a pot 
of paint in the public’s face.’ He demanded 
£1000 damages, but after a long, bitter trial, 
he was awarded one farthing. The public 
never forgave him for his challenge to omni- 
potence. 

4. An etcher of the highest rank, his plates 
of commonplace streets and harbor scenes dis- 
closed an unparalleled command of telling 
line and economy of means, that will perhaps 
outlive the more tenuous genius of his color 
harmonies in oil. Velasquez, Rembrandt, Tur- 
ner, Fantin-Latour, and Hiroshige were ‘his 
esthetic godfathers. 





“Marriage a la Mode” 


II. “The Breakfast Scene’ or “Shortly 
After Marriage.” (William Hogarth) 
By Gregory Gaggin 


Nottingham High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 
It was Charles Lamb who wrote, “Look 
at other pictures, but read Hogarth’s.” As 
Shakespeare gave expression to his thoughts 
in writing, so did Hogarth, no less ingen- 
iously, in painting. No explicit stress is given 
to the physical man; it is the moral strength 
back of his pictures that is astounding 
Every detail has its purpose. The clock, chair, 
or candlestick, if placed elsewhere, would 
fail entirely to narrate the story. So “The 
Breakfast Scene,” the second panel in the 
series “Marriage a la Mode,” tells a tale 
which would require pages of writing to 
xpress with far less force. 


Results of No. 5 


The First Prize of a print of an etching 
or painting for Contest No. 5 in the Novem- 
ber 17 issue, is awarded to Gregory Gaggin, 
William Nottingham High School, Syracuse, 
N. Y., whose essay on Hogarth’s “Breakfast 
Scene” from “Marriage a la Mode” is printed 
herewith. Honorable Mention is awarded to 
the following: Ruth Helen Niebel, Lemoyne 
(Pa.) High School; Catherine DeBacker, 
Topeka (Kan.) Catholic High School; Kath- 
leen Wall, St. Patrick’s Girls’ High School, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; George W. Molnar, 
Morrison R. Waite High School, Toledo, 
Ohio; Goldie Hoffman, Murphy High School, 
Mobile, Alabama. 

Answers must be accompanied by an essay 
of not over 100 words, and should bear your 
name, school, town, and teacher’s name in 
the upper left-hand corner. 
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The Year Around 5 
This Gift Brings Joy | 
to Young and Old 


a, per men as you may through the 

b. endless list of possible gifts—you 

=| will find nothing that assures so much [ 

4 genuine, lasting pleasure, to everybody, f 

54 as the modern harmonica. a 

: It is easy tolearn—simple to play— |) 
yet it is a real musical instrument. Its = 
tonal accuracy and musical range satisfy |) 
completely the desire for self-expresy [ 
sion which is equally natural to girls 
and boys, men and women, 

At modest cost, the harmonica pro- 
vides a gift that is welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by old as well as young— 
that means months of joyous melody 
for the player. 


mh MARINE BAND KD 
ou pr OS ENT Ag aot glo 


HOHNER “MARINE BAND”. The ideal in- 
strument for the beginner, embodying a!nost two 
octaves in the diatonic scale. Ten single holes, 
20 reeds, brass plates, heavy convex covers finel 

nickel-plated. In hinged box bearing photograp 
of the United States MarineBand. Price ~~ 50c. 


























HOHNER “CHROMONICA”. The last word 
in Harmonica construction. Actual length 4% 
inches. It supplies all the missing half-tones not 
found in the regular style harmonica. Recognized 
as a new orchestral instrument. Any selection, 
in any key, can be played correctly on it. In 
handsome silk and plush lined wooden case. 
Price, $2.75. 


FREE INSTRUCTION book will 
be mailed, postage 

id, on request. 
Secienptiberanes. 
below, or send a 
penny post-<ard. 


CREE 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114 E. 16th St., Dept. 530-M, N. Y. 





Please send free Instruction Book 





Address. 





Z 
: 
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EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Seals. Sell for 10c 
a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No 
Work—Just Fun, We trust you—until Christmas. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 3328, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





$ [50 


THISCLASS | RING 





Ring as shown —— er oneor ewe letters in 
euule and HS, GS,or $3 beside shield, 12 of 
more, $1.50 each, in $ ain 

loaned class officers, 


Gero aliek, 
is Co., Inc., $74 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
























HOWARD D. EGE 


He Had Always 
Wanted to Own a 


Business 


How bat emnyy se offers opportunities 

* to engineers differing widely in outlook 
is demonstrated in the case of Howard 
D. Ege. While he doesn’t own the 
business, he’s got what he hoped for in 
a business of his own. He’s gained the 
opportunity to bring out the best ia 
human effort—to handle men ‘rather 
than materials. 


Ege doesn’t scorn the well known dic- 
tum of Socrates—Know Thyself—but he 
gets more kick out of the application 
of “Know Others.” 


Five years after enrolling on the West- 
inghouse students’ course he directly 
controls a staff of fifty persons. He is 
responsible for co-ordinating the efforts 
of 1500 employees, half of them men 
and half of them women, on the pro- 
duction floor. First he served about a 
year on the works management course. 
He then became Chief Clerk in the Coils 
and Insulation Department. 


A year later he became Production Su- 
pervisor in this department, where he 
is the link between the entire Westing- 
house organization and thirteen fore- 
men, who directly supervise the work 
of hundreds of employees. He is en- 
gaged in a production job which turns 
out finished parts with a shop value of 
more than $1,000,000 a year. 


To the man who wants to work with 
men rather than materials, Westing- 
house offers promising opportunities. 


Where do young college graduates get 
when they enter a large industrial or- 
ganization, is a question that is fre- 
quently asked. This and other ad- 
vertisements relate the progress made 
by college men who came with West- 
inghouse during the past ten years. 
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Deaths of the Month 


CHAMBERLIN, ProFessoR THOMAS CHROW- 
per, 85, Nov. 15. (See Page 15.) 

Cuitps, WILLIAM HAMLIN, 71, Nov. 2, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Bon Ami Co., financier and philanthropist. 

Finn, Rev. Francis J., 70, Nov. 2, noted 
Catholic educator and writer of many popular 
books for boys. 

FLetTcHer, REAR ADMIRAL FRANK F., 73, 
Nov. 28, former commander-in-chief of the 
Atlantic fleet, in charge of naval operations 
at Vera Cruz in 1914. 

Grey, VISCOUNTESS PAMELA, 57, Nov. 19, 
wife of the former British Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs; noted beauty, one of the three 
sisters who sat for Sargent’s famous painting 
“The Three Graces.” 

Jacques, Baron of Dixmupe, 70, Nov. 24, 
Belgian General who distinguished himself 
in first months of World War, taking part 
in defense of Antwerp and Liege. 

Jounston, Dr. WILLIAM Dawson, 57, Nov. 
19, bibliographer and European representa- 
tive of the Library of Congress; former li- 
brarian of Columbia University. 

Jones, Georce H., 56, Nov. 22, Chairman 
of the Board of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, and one of the most prominent 
figures in the oil industry. 

Lummis, CHARLES FLETCHER, 69, September 
25, author, explorer and archeologist; one of 
the leading authorities on history and habits 
of the North American Indian. 

MEEKER, Ezra, 98, December 2, famous old 
pioneer of the Northwest. He crossed the 
Oregon Trail many times, first by ox team 
in 1852, and the last time by airplane. He 
was a successful farmer and the author of 
several books on his early adventures. 

MuLttins, Rev. Epocar Y., Nov. 23, Baptist 
leader, President of the Southern Baptist 





BIG PROFIT 


Sell Stamps. We Ry 33-1/3% commission. Unsold 
ae. Lux Stamp Co., 805 Fairmont Place, 
w " 


BIG MYSTERY PACKET 


Contains 60 diff. stamps from the lands of CANNIBALS, 
HEATHENS, and WILD SAVAGES. Including IRAQ, AL- 
BANIA, U.S., UGANDA, KENYA, UBANGI, etc. Only 
8c if you ask to see some nice stamps, sets and singles. 
JOS. DENNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 








FREE 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Ill. 





BIG TREASURE PACKET FREE! 


500 Stamps from Kedah, Liberia, Cyprus, Nigeria, St. 
Lucia, etc., given with a year’s subscription to won- 

derful stamp paper for only 50c. STAMP ECHO, 
503 S. Fifth Ave., New York. 





COLLECTORS GOING WILD OVER THESE 


1000: 2 se Joc 


of 1000. Used and unused 
3 %,4* 4 

BETTER KIND 
er south — Uv. 
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Thomas F. Ryan 


Hermann Sudermann 


Theological Seminary for 29 years, and one 
of Southern Democrats who opposed Alfred 
E. Smith’s candidacy. 

OLpFIELD, WILLIAM A., 54, Nov. 19, Con- 
gressman from Arkansas, member of House 
of Representatives for twenty years, Chairman 
of Democri.tic Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. 

Ral, Lata Lajypat, Nov. 23, leader of the 
Nationalist Party in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, and prominently associated with 
Mahatma Gandhi in furthering the national- 
ist movement in India. 

Ryan, THOMAS Fortune, 77, Nov. 23, 
American capitalist. Beginning life as a poor 
Virginia boy, Ryan became one of the great- 
est financiers in modern business. He was a 
great power in the fields of banking, insur- 
ance, railroads and municipal transit. He 
organized the American Tobacco Company, 
and, with other financiers, developed vast 
tracts of land in the Congo Free State, which 
produced immense wealth in minerals. He 
left a fortune estimated at over $100,000,000. 

ScHMITZ, EuGeNg, 64, Nov. 20, former 
Mayor of San Francisco, and a turbulent fig- 
ure in the city’s political life following the 
1906 fire and earthquake. 

von Socuocky, Dr. SABin A., Nov. 15, in- 
ventor of radium paint used to illuminate 
watch dial, a victim of his own invention. 
Underwent 13 unsuccessful blood transfusions. 

SUDERMANN, HERMANN, 71, Nov. 21, dis- 
tinguished German writer. From an obscure 
journalist, Sudermann became a world-fam- 
out literary figure. His fame as a novelist 
rests on two books, Dame Care and The Song 
of Songs, both of which won an international 
reputation. He wrote many successful plays. 
Magda is the best known of these, and once 
served as a vehicle for the great Italian 
actress, Eleanora Duse. 

TENNYSON, HALLAM, Lorn, 76, Dec. 2, Eng- 
lish lawyer and author, son of the Poet Lau- 
reate, Alfred, Lord Tennyson. He wrote the 
authorized biography of his father, and was 
the first Governor General of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 

TREPOFF, Prince ALEXANDER, Nov. 10, 
Premier of Russia for several months during 
the World War, and since the war a leader 
of former Czarists attempting to reestablish 
a Russian monarchy. 
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Man With the Good Face 
(Continued from Page 4) 


and gentle power. But simplicity in the Sub- 
way? Guileness transparency of any sort? 
Spirituality? Mockery! 

It came finally to affect his life—this search 
for the unseen face. It gradually altered his 
attitude toward all his Subway folk. He came 
to have an inexpressible hunger for the sight 
of spiritual quality lighting the faces of the 
people of the Subway crowds. He did not ex- 
press his hunger in words, as people do when 
they want to make a thing definite and tangi- 
ble. It was perfectly clear and distinct to him 
when he closed his eyes; then he saw the 
Face. 

The time came when Mr. Neal could not 
sleep of nights for the evil faces that leered 
at him from every side out of the darkness. 
It was only when he slept that he could see, 
in his dreams, the “good face.” Finally, he was 
driven to make a resolution. He would con- 
sciously seek for the good faces; the evil ones 
he would pass over quickly. Thence forward 
he was happier. He found his old faith in 
the perfectibility of man renewed, and often 
he would keep his eyes closed for many min- 
utes together, so that he could see the face 
of his dreams. 

So months went on, and joined together 
into years. 

Then, one day in the Subway, with his eyes 
full open, James Neal suddenly saw the Face! 
He had been going home from work in the 
evening quite as usual. The express train on 
which he was riding was about to leave Four- 
teenth Street Station when a tall man who 
was about to enter the local train standing 
at the other side of the station platform turned 
and looked directly at him. Mr. Neal’s heart 
almost stopped beating. His eyes were blinded, 
and yet he caw the Face so distinctly that he 
could never forget it. It was just as he had 
known it would be, and yet gentler and 
stronger. A moment Mr. Neal stood -spell- 
bound. The door of his own car was sliding 
shut; he leaped toward it, and, as we have 
already seen, squeezed through and ran to- 
ward the other train. Though he was too late 
to get in, still he could see the Face within 
the moving car. Thinking about it later, as 
he did very, very often, he realized that he 
could not tell how the man with the “good 
face” was dressed; he could see only his face, 
and that for a moment only, as the local 
moved swiftly out of the station. Suddenly 
he found himself alone and disconsolate. 

He went home sick in spirit. As he lay in 
his bed that night, trying to go to sleep, he 
said to himself that if éver he should see the 
Face again—and he prayed that he might— 
no merely physical barriers should keep him 
from seeking out the rare spirit that animated 
such features. Ah, but it had been much even 
to have seen that face; even that had been 
9g living for. At last he fell asleep peace- 
ully. 

The next morning Mr. Neal entered upon 
anew life. He had seen the Face; it had not 
been a dream after all. He felt young again 
—not young with the ambition he had once 
felt so strongly, but glad and cleansed and 
strengthened by a sure faith in the supremacy 
of truth and goodness in the world. A happy 
smile lighted his serious face that morning; 
a faint flush touched the pallor of his cheeks; 
and his deep grey eyes were unusually lum- 
mous. 

Even the roar of the Subway did not pull 
his spirits down, and when he briskly entered 


the office of Fields, Jones and Houseman, 
the old-fashioned high desk and stools and 
all the worn, dingy furniture of the room 
seemed to the little clerk with the shining 
face to be strangely new. The chief clerk, 
sitting at a dusty old roll-top desk in the cor- 
ner, looked up at Mr. Neal sharply as he en- 
tered. The chief clerk always looked up 
sharply. There was a preternatural leanness 
about the chief clerk which was accentuated 
by his sharp hawk’s nose, and when he looked 
up quickly from his position hunched over his 
desk, his sharp little eyes pierced his subordi- 
aate through and through, and his glasses, 
perched halfway down his nose, trembled 
from the quickness of his movements. 


“Morning!” he said briefly, and dived 
down again into his work, with his shoulders 
humped. 

But Mr. Neal was more expansive. 

“Good morning!” he called, so cheerily 
that the whole office felt the effect of his good 
humor. 


A young man with a very blond pompa- 
dour was just slipping into a worn office coat. 

“Well, Mr. Neal!” he exclaimed. “I swear 
you’re getting younger every day!” 

Mr. Neal laughed happily as he changed 
his own coat and climbed upon his familiar 
stool. His desk neighbor turned and regarded 
him good-naturedly. 

“He'll be running off and getting married 
pretty soon.” prophesied the neighbor, for 
the benefit of the whole office force. 


Mr. Neal laughed again. 


“You’re judging me by your own case, 
Bob,” he rejoined. Then in a lower tone, 
“That romance of yours, now—how is it 
coming?” 

That was enough to cause the young man 
to pour into Mr. Neal’s willing ear all the 
latest developments of Bob’s acquaintance 
with the only girl in the world. 

So the weeks and months passed by. Mr. 
Neal never relaxed his search for the Face; 
it had become a part of his life. There was 
no monotony in his great game. He always 
found new faces interesting to classify, some 
unusual combination, some degree of emo- 
tional development he had not seen before. 
But the Face never. 

Until one Saturday half-holiday in Decem- 
ber. This is the way it happened. Mr. -Neal 
employed this particular half-holiday at 
Columbus Park. Long ago he had found this 
park, adjoining Chatame Square and near 
Chinatown, Mulberry Bend and the Bowery, 
a great gathering place for the lower types 
of humanity, and such half-holidays as he did 
not spend at the Library studying Lombroso, 
Darwin, Piderit, Lavater, and other physiog- 
nomists, he usually employed at Columbus 
Park. The weather was seasonably cold, and 
Mr. Neal felt really sorry for some of the old 
broken-down men and women he saw. 

Toward the end of the short December 
afternoon, he found an old man, shaking 
with the cold, huddled up on one of the 
benches of the park. The haggard, unshaven 
face told the usual story of the derelict, but 
something in the face— perhaps the abject 
fear that glowered into the eyes—sounded be- 
fore he knew it the depths of pity in the 
little clerk’s heart. Mr. Neal tried to talk to 
him, but there was no ready beggar’s tale to 
be poured into the ears of benevolence; there 
was only fear of the cold, and of misery, 
and of death. Yielding suddenly to an im- 
pulse so strong that it bore down all thoughts 
of prudence, Mr. Neal slipped out of his own 
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overcoat and put it about the man’s thread- 
bare shoulders, and then hurried off toward 
the Worth Street Station of the Subway. 

The wintry breeze chilled him as he has- 
tened along, a slight figure in worn business 
suit, leaning against the wind, but his heart 
was warm and light within him. Down he 
hurried into the Subway station, and dropped 
his tithe of tribute into the multiple maw of 
the Interborough. The train was thundering 
in, its colored lights growing momentarily 
brighter as they came down the black tunnel. 
The train was crammed to the doors, for it 
was the rush hour and even down here the 
trains were crowded. Mr. Neai edged into 
the nearest door and then squirmed over to 
a place against the opposite door in the vesti- 
bule, where he could see people as they came 
out. 

The train shot again into the dark tunnels. 
A thousand men and women were being 
hurtled at terrific thundering speed, by some 
strange power but half understood, through 
the black corridors of the Night that reigned 
under old Manhattan, to some unseen goal. 
It was magnificent; it was colossal; but it 
was uncanny. Mr. Neal had always been 
moved by the romance of the Subway, but 
tonight, in his elevation of spirit it seemed 
something of epic quality, full of a strange, 
unreal grandeur. 

Mr. Neal was happy, and he looked about 
him to find the happy faces. But they were 
nowhere to be seen; the faces were stolid, 
or indifferent, or intent, or vacuous. None of 
them were glad. If their mouths would only 
turn up at the corners! Well, it was the 
same old story. Mouths that turned up at 
the corners were seldom met with in Mr. 
Neal’s book of Subway faces. 

As the train was slowing down for Astor 
Place Station, an express train passed it, 
speeding for Fourteenth Street. Mr. Neal 
turned with an effort (for he was wedged 
in tightly) and looked through the glass door 
at the brightly lighted cars as they passed, 
and then slowly gained upon, his own train. 
The express was crowded too, with people 
standing in the aisles, hanging to straps. The 
faces were very clearly distinguishable in the 
bright light; and Mr. Neal, strangely excited 
at this rapid panorama of faces, saw each 
one distinctly. Suddenly he leaned forward, 
close to the glass. He saw it! The Face! 
It was there! But it was gone in a moment. 
It had been like a flash in the dark tunnel. 
His own train had come to a jarring stop, 
and the express was only thunder in the 
distance. 

Mr. Neal felt that ‘he must rush out of the 
car, must get out into the open. But people 
pressed against him, and in a moment they 
were rushing on again into the darkness. 

Now the clerk had no éyes for the occu- 
pants of his car. His face was pressed 
against the glass door. He‘saw, out there in 
the darkness that serenely beautiful Face, 
beatific, transcendent. And éven as he looked, 
he saw again the rear lights of the express. 
They were going to overtake it—to pass it 
again! It had been halted by the block 
signals of the train ahead, perhaps; at any 
rate, it was now moving very slowly. As the 
local shot by, the panorama of faces was 
unfolded much more rapidly than it had been 
before, but Mr. Neal caught a glimpse of the 
Face once more. It looked directly at ‘him, 
as it had before, and he thought it smiled 
upon him a little. 

The little clerk was greatly excited. As 
soon as the local had come to a stop at the 
Fourteenth Street Station and the doors had 
been opened, he darted out and hurried to 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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the other side of the platform. There he 
stood leaning out to watch for the approach 
of the express. In a moment it came, rum- 
bling in quite as usual, mechanically and 
regularly, and the doors slid open to allow 
the flood of people to pour out. Mr. Neal 
squirmed through the crowd, looking in at 
the windows and watching the people com- 
ing out; but he did not see the Face, and, 
frantic lest he should lose it once more, he 
crowded into one of the cars again at the 
last minute. He tried at first to pass through 
the train searching for the man with the 
“good face,” but the guards rebuffed him, 
and the usually good-natured crowd was pro- 
voked to impatience by ‘his squirming ef- 
forts; and he himself soon became so ex- 
hausted in his attempt that he gave it up. At 
Grand Central Station he again hurried out 
upon the platform to watch the crowds get- 
ting off. The gong had begun to ring again 
when he caught sight of a tall figure mount- 
ing a short flight of stairs toward the upper 
platform, and he immediately knew that 
there was the man ‘he sought. The Face was 
turned away, yet he thought he could not be 
mistaken. He rushed toward the stairway, 
bumping into others so many times in his 
haste that he really made little speed. When 
he reached the top of the stairs he looked 
about. For one heart-sick moment he thought 
he had lost the man after all. Then, away 
across the station, near one of the exits, he 
saw the tall figure again. The man was 
leaving the station, and as he passed out, for 
a moment he turned his Face toward the 
crowd within; and Mr. Neal knew then that 
he had not been mistaken. 

To the little clerk it seemed an age be- 
fore he could reach the exit through which 
the tall figure had passed. At last he gained 
the exit. The tall man was nowhere to be 
seen. 

Mr. Neal found ‘himself on Forty-second 
Street, east of Fourth Avenue. It was night, 
and the December wind pierced his clothing 
and cut to his very bones like a knife. He 
buttoned his sack coat up tightly and turned 
up the collar. He decided to walk east down 
Forty-second Street, in the hope of seeing 
the Face again. He walked very rapidly, 
impelled both by the desire to keep as warm 
as possible, and the thought that whatever 
chance he had of finding the man would be 
lost if he did not hurry. 

As he stood for a moment on the curb be- 
fore crossing Lexington Avenue, halted by 
along string of passing automobiles, he 
thought he saw the tall man at about the 
middle of the next block. Taking his life 
in his hands, he scurried across the street, 
dodging in and out among the vehicles with 
the curses of drivers in his ears. But he got 
across, safely, and now ‘he was certain that 
he had been right; there was the tall figure 
he could not mistake. Now he gained on the 
man, who turned south into Third Avenue. 
As Mr. Neal breathlessly turned the corner 
he saw the tall man mounting the stoop of a 
shabby four-story apartment house a little 
way down the street. About to enter, he 
turned his Face toward the running clerk, 
and even by the dim light at the entrance 
to the dingy house, Mr. Neal could see how 
ineffably spiritual and strong the Face was. 
Joy filled the little clerk’s heart so full that 
tears came to his eyes. At last he was to 
meet the man with the “good face”—after so 
long! He managed to find breath to call out. 

“I say!” he shouted. 

But he was too late, for the door had 
closed almost before the words left his 
mouth. *- ER 

Leaping up the steps, he found that the 


door was not locked, and.'he entered a dark 
hall-way. He heard a step on the landing 
above, and called out again, but there was 
no answer. He hurried up the creaking 
stairs, but he wasjust in time to see the first 
door on his left closed silently but firmly. 

Mr. Neal hesitated. He took off his hat 
and wiped his forehead, which was damp 
with perspiration. Then he rang the bell. 

The hall-way was dimly lighted with one 
small gas-jet over against the discolored wall. 
Mr. Neal waited. Presently he heard foot- 
steps. Then the door was opened and a 
flood of warm light poured into the dim 
little hall. A short, white-bearded old man 
stood in the door-way. He seemed the very 
personification of serene happiness, and over 
his shoulder peered an old lady whose face 
was lighted by the same kindly joy. There 
was an atmosphere of quiet goodness about 
them both; it flooded out into the hall-way 
as sensibly as the glow of the light itself. 
The old couple looked questioningly at Mr. 
Neal. The litle clerk was somewhat em- 
barrassed. 

“I-I wanted to see the gentleman who just 
came in here,” he said. 

The white-bearded old man seemed sur- 
prised. 

“Why, nobody has come in here,” he said 
in a gentle voice. “Not since I came home 
over an hour ago.” 

“Oh, the tall man, with-with--” 

“But nobody has come in, Sir,” reiterated 
the old man. 

“Just now, you know,” insisted Mr. Neal. 
“A tall man.” 

A shadow crossed the old man’s face—a 
shade of alarm. The woman withdrew a 
little. Some of the happiness seemed to leave 
their faces, allowing the wrinkles of age to 
show themselves. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Sir,” the 
old man said slowly, “but we two are alone 
here. There is no tall man here, I assure 
you. Please—” 

“But haven’t you a lodger?” asked Mr. 
Neal hopefully. 

“This was a very tall man; that was the 
reason I could see him so well in the Sub- 
way. He has a good Face—a really wonder- 
ful Face—” 

Mr. Neal hesitated a moment, realizing 
that he had been led to reveal his secret to 
one who might not understand. 

Pity came into the old gentleman’s eyes. 

“Ah,” he said, and nodded. “If I could 
be of any help to you—Would you come in?” 

“Didn’t he come in here, really? Hasn’t 
a tall man been here?” 

“Nobody is here, Sir, but us. But if I can 
do anything for you, I’d be glad to.” 

Mr. Neal saw that the old gentleman 
thought he was dealing with a demented 
man; he saw too that the denial was an 
honest one. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Neal. “No. I must 
be going. I am very sorry I troubled you.” 

The old man bade him a cheery good-night, 
but he looked after Mr. Neal in solicitude 
as the clerk went slowly down the steps. 

The air was bitter cold outside, and Mr. 
Neal realized for the first time that he did 
not have his overcoat. He shivered. 

Hunching his shoulders up against the 
blast, he hurried back to the Subway. 

Heart-breaking though his disappointment 
was, Mr. Neal was not embittered. There 
was one thing that he knew now beyond all 
cavil or doubt; he knew that he should find 
the man with the good face. He knew that 
he should eventually meet him somewhere, 
sometime, and come to know him. How Mr. 
Neal longed for that time words cannot de- 
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scribe, but his settled faith that this desire 
would one day be fulfilled kept him tranquil 
and happy. Way should he be impatient? 
Perhaps today, or tomorrow— 

“It will be soon,” he would say to himself, 
“I know it will be soon.” 

The beggars in front of the Imperial 
Building came to know the little clerk and 
thank him in advance for his alms. The ele- 
vator men and the newsies came to watch 
for him. Mr. Neal himself took an interest 
in everybody. He formed the habit of watch- 
ing crowds wherever they were greatest, 
partly because thereby his chance of discoy- 
ering the Face was enhanced, and partly be- 
cause crowds thrilled him. What a tremen- 
dous mass of emotions—hopes, fears, ambi- 
tions, joys, sorrows—were in these thousand 
faces swirling about him in ceaseless tide! 

The office force at Fields, Jones and House- 
man’s were not surprised on the occasion of 
Arnold’s injury in the elevator accident, when 
Mr. Neal took up a collection for the injured 
man, heading the subscription himself. 

“Funny thing,” exclaimed the chief clerk 
to a stenographer as they were leaving the 
office that afternoon. “Funny thing: when I 
first came here James Neal was close as a 
clam; never a word out of him. Paid no 
attention to anybody; all gloom. Now look 
at him helping everybody! Best old scout in 
the office!” 

As he nodded his head in emphasis, his 
eye-glasses trembled on his nose—but they 
stuck. 

“I’ve not got a better friend in the whole 
town than James Neal, and I know it,” he 
added, “and I guess that’s true of everybody 
in the office!” 

It was true that Mr. Neal and the chief 
clerk had become fast friends. They had 
come to spend their Sundays together, and 
even to share confidences, and so it was nat- 
ural that when Mr. Neal saw the Face for 
the third time he should be moved to tell 
his friend about it. This telling of his secret 
was epochal in Mr. Neal’s life. 

The chief clerk listened attentively, his 
cane across his knees, his lean face serious. 
His eyes bored into the very mind of his 
friend with their keen gaze. When Mr. Neal 
told of his failure to find the man with the 
good face in the house on Third Avenue, his 
friend shook his head definitely. 

“No!” he said. “No!” I’li tell you what it 
is: it is what they call a hallucination.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Neal calmly. “It is 
real, John. There’s no doubt it’s real.” 

The chief clerk shook his head sharply 
again, and there was a pause. 

“I felt I must tell you,” resumed Mr. Neal 
at length, “because I saw him again last 
night.” 

His friend looked quickly at the little 
clerk, who gazed away among the trees, his 
eyes luminous. 

“T saw him in the Pennsylvania Subway 
Station, and I followed him out. There was 
no doubt about it: I saw his face. He went 
down Eighth Avenue, and I saw him tum 
in at a door. I wasn’t far behind him. The 
door was right next to a pawn-shop. It was 
unlatched, and I went in. I found myself 
in a dark hall-way, but toward the other 
end there was light coming from a half- 
opened door. I was excited, John. Tremen- 
dously. You see, John, it was the great ex 
perience of my life—no wonder I was trem- 
bling. 

“I stepped quietly back to where the light 
was, and looked into the room that it came 
from. What do you think I saw, John? 
There was a young mother and two fresh- 
cheeked boys; one of the boys was reading 
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at the table, and the other one sat in a low 
chair at his mother’s knee and she was talk- 
ing to him—telling him stories, I think. The 
room was poor, John, but the mother’s face! 
It was wonderful! It reminded me of my 
own mother’s. There is just one word to 
describe it, John; It was a Madonna’s face— 
a Madonna of Eighth Avenue! 

Mr. Neal paused and glanced at his friend. 
The chief clerk said nothing, but dug at the 
turf with his stick. 

“But the tall man was not there,” re- 
sumed Mr. Neal. “I knocked at the door 
and asked about him. The woman didn’t 
know; no man was in their rooms, she said. 
She was a poor widow. She wanted to know 
how I got in. I could see I was frightening 
her, so I left, and I could hear the door 
locked behind me.” 

The little clerk sighed, and passed his 
hand over his eyes. 

His friend rose suddenly. 

“Come,” he said. “Let’s walk—and talk 
about something else.” 

This was but the first of many talks the 
two clerks had about the Face. Mr. Neal’s 
friend became more and more sympathetic 
toward the quest. One afternoon Mr. Neal 
detained the chief clerk as he was leaving 
the ofice after work. The little clerk’s eyes 
were very serious, and his voice was low as 
he said: 

“John, I know that I am going to find him 
very soon. I know it.” 

“How do you know it?” asked the chief 
clerk. Something—well—psychic?” 

“Oh, no. It’s not mysterious. It’s just a— 
a certainty, John. I know I shall find him 
very, very soon.” 

“Well, you know—” and the chief clerk 
looked at Mr. Neal steadily, “you know that 
I—I should like to know him, too.” 

It was about one o’clock of the next day 
that the accident occurred of which James 
Neal was the victim. He had been trying to 
cross the street in defiance of traffic regula- 
tions, and had been struck by a heavily 
loaded truck and knocked down, with some 
injury to his skull. He had been taken, un- 
conscious, to St. Cecilia’s Hospital. 

Little work was done by the clerks of 
Fields, Jones &° Houseman that afternoon. 
One of the clerks had seen the accident; in- 
deed he had been talking to Mr. Neal just 
before the latter had rushed into the street. 
He had seen the little clerk suddenly raise 
his hand and point across the street. 

“I see it! There he is!” Mr. Neal had said 
ina voice exultant with joy, and then he 
had dodged into the traffic, reckless of life 
and limb. 

The chief clerk was greatly distressed. 
He could not work. He would sit with his 
lank form huddled up in his office chair, 
gazing fixedly over his eye-glasses at nothing 
in particular. Then the chief clerk shut his 
boks sharply, clapped on his street coat and 
musty straw hat, and set out for the hospital. 
Long before the chief clerk arrived at the 
hospital, a white-coated doctor, standing 
momentarily in a doorway of the ward in 
which Mr. James Neal lay, met a nurse 
coming out. The doctor’s face was such a 
one as would have delighted Mr. Neal if he 
had been able to see it. It was a benevolent 
fae, A profound knowledge of the prob- 
lems of humanity had marked it with depth 
of understanding, and withal, a kindness and 
ympathy, that made it worthy a second and 
ithird glance in any company, however dis-. 
tinguished. 

“How about the skull fracture?” asked the 
toctor in a low voice, as the nurse was pass- 
Ing out. 















Willing 

A tramp applied at the back door of a farm 
house and asked for help, 

“Madam,” he said to the farmer’s wife, 
“would you help a poor man out of his 
troubles?” 

“Certainly,” she said.-“Would you rather 
be shot or hit with an ax?” 


That balcony seats are cheapest 
Left Sandy’s mind in a whirl, 
But solving the problem was easy— 
He got him a far-sighted girl. 
—Don Van Ostenberg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“I suppose,” queried the finicky city 
boarder, “that you hatch all these chickens 
yourself ?” 

“Nope,” retorted Farmer Penfield, “we keep 
hens to look after them small details.” 

—Rita Slocum, Schenectady (N. Y.) H. S. 
10] 
Not Ambitious 

“My son,” said a father to his boy in col- 
lege, “see that. you study well, and I have 
hopes that in time you will become a famous 
man.” 

“Oh, what’s the use?” said the young fel- 
low. “There are too many monuments in this 
town already.” 





“He is dead,” said the nurse. 

“When?” asked the doctor. 

“Just now, I just left him.” 

“There was no chance,” said the doctor. 

The nurse was about to pass on when the 
doctor detained her. 

“That tall man,” he said “who was with 
him: where has he gone?” 

The nurse looked at the doctor in surprise. 

ais was no one with him but me,” she 
said. 

“Oh, yes,” said the doctor. “I saw a man 
bending over the bed—a very tall man with 
. remarkable Face. I wondered who he could 

ie.” 

The nurse turned, and with the doctor 
looked over toward the bed where the body 
of James Neal lay. 

“That is strange,” said the nurse. 

“I saw him there,” said the doctor, “just 
as you were leaving the patient; now he is 
gone.” 

“Queer! I saw no one,” said the nurse, 
and moved away to attend to other duties. 

The doctor walked over to the bed where 
the body of the little clerk lay. 

“It is strange,” he mused. “I surely saw 
him. . . . .The most beautiful face I ever 
saw.” 

Then he looked down at what had been 
James Neal. 

“He was very fortunate,” said the doctor 
in a low tone, “to die with-a face like that 
looking into his.” 

There was a smile on the death-white lips. 
of the little. clerk. : o 





An Interesting Affair 

Some years ago when there was much talk 
about the “Black Hand,” a man in New York 
who was believed to be very wealthy received 
a letter signed by the Black Hand. It read: 
“Unless you give us $50,000, we will abduct 
your wife.” He sent back the answer: “I 
haven’t got $50,000, but your proposition in- 
terests me.” 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For the English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I, Why We Behave So at Christmas, | 

This article makes an interesting basis for a 
Christmas program, Let several members of the 
class take part in telling stories of early Christ- 
mas customs. Begin with the placing of the date 
at the time of the winter solstice; tell of ancient 
Druidic rites such as burning the yule log, cut- 
ting the mistletoe with a golden sickle, a wor- 
shiping the sacred oak. Then tell of St. Maternus’ 
dream of the evergreen pine. Then tell of Christ- 
mas in warm countries. 

There are three stories of Saint Nicholas whose 
feast is December 6. He is patron saint of school 
boys, especially of those who loiter on the way 
to school, of poor girls, and of travelers. Legends 
about him are easy to find. Finally look up spe- 
cial Christmas customs in your own community. 
Why do we put a lighted candle in the windéw? 
Il. The Man With the Good Face. 

Give briefly the chief points in Mr. Mott’s biog- 
raphy. What is the — for this story? What 
other story have you read that has the problem 
of finding a face? Are the stories similar in tone? 
What difference in setting do you find in this 
story and the “Great Stone Face?’? Why are not 
the characters in the office drawn more distinctly? 
Why is James Neal himself so often called Mr. 
Neal? Why do we not see Mr. Neal in his beard- 
ing house? Why does the author have him die in 
the hospital? Why was the doctor the one who saw 
the tall man? Why was Mr. Neal led to the 
old people and the widow before his accident? 
Did James Neal have the face himself that he 
was looking for? Would he have found it if he 
had continued to look for evil faces? How do you 
classify the story? 

Ill. The Man Who Knew How to Play. 

Before you begin to talk about Henry Thoreau 
be sure you locate him in time by noticing that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was his friend and that 
Thoreau was ill at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Now base your discussion upon the ways in which 
Thoreau was different from anybody else. Notice 
paragraph 2. Why did not Thoreau make a mil- 
lion dollars manufacturing pencils? Paragraph 3: 
What ideas of school discipline did Thoreau have 
that we take for granted today? Paragraph 4: How 
did he and his brother prove their theory of in- 
teresting boys and girls? Paragraph 6: What is 
Thoreau’s theory of work? Paragraph 7: How 
much of our time should we devote to the cul- 
tivating of our minds? Paragraph 8: Describe the 
simple life which Thoreau lived in his forest 
home. Paragraph 9: In accordance with what 
theory did Thoreau choose to go to jail? Para- 
graph 10: Summarize the ways in which Thoreau 
has made himself a distinctive personality in 
American letters. 

IV. My Favorite Character. 

It has been a long time since some of us have 
read Little Women and Joe’s Boys. I seem to re- 
member some jolly Christmas celebrations in those 
books. If you have a program, look them up. 
Your audience will surely approve of your choice. 
V. The Poetry Corner. George Dillon. 

A. Give a brief biography of the poet. 

B. Boy in the Wind. Read the poem aloud. 
notice the tone of a wandering wind that runs 
through it. I should not try to explain the author’s 
meaning. 

C. Man on the Bridge. In the Boy in the Wind 
there was the sound of wind. Notice in stanza 
one of this poem the motion of water and shad- 
ows upon water that is shifting. Notice the fine 
unity of this stanza. “The town’s pale towers take 
their flight”; what-does it mean? “The city frail 
and imminent,” “The city, imminent and bright.” 
Do you follow the poem from frail to bright? 
Notice the broken stanza form in II. Each stanza 
has a ‘poet’s thought about water. Pick these out. 
There are hours of speculation in these lines. 
Stanza III binds I and II. Find the lines which 
became familiar in I. What lines express the 
poet’s problem? 

Elegy on a Poet. Why is “Flame petaled on a 
wick” an appropriate figure for the elegy of a 
poet? Stanzas three and four are easy to under- 
stand. Read those ‘aloud. Do you recall that an 
elegy is a song of mourning? What other elegy 
have you read that has an epitaph to a poet? 
VI. In The Golden River Country. 

It has probably been years since you read about 
Gluck and his greedy brothers. Let some one ‘n 
the class refresh your memory by retelling the 
story. If you have a copy of Ruskin’s story be- 


fore you, pick out the best descriptive passages 
of the town and the mountains. Now turn to the 
travel essay by Mrs. Curtis. First of all you are 
impressed with the fact that the Golden River 
was in Austria and that real people live in the 
Austrian Alps where Ruskin laid his story. 

Turn to paragraph three. Here you have a type 
of description that you probably have never tried 
—a moving point of view. In writing such a de- 
scription one must start definitely and arrive, and 
in the meantime include only such details as are 
consistent with the impression one wishes to make, 
always bearing in mind the means of transporta- 
tion, the rate of speed, and time of day. The 
writer is trying to tell you that the mountains are 
both high and steep. Study this paragraph care- 
fully and try to write a description with a moving 
viewpoint. 

VII. Who Painted Me. Hogarth, 

If you have access to Orpen’s Cutline of Art, 
turn to Vol. I, pp. 199-205, for a series of pic- 
tures and a most interesting sketch. Point out 
that Hogarth first became famous through. paint- 
ing scenes from John Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, prob- 
ably the most popular musical comedy ever writ- 
ten. 





For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


* I. Theodore L. DeVinne, Although the Chinese 
were acquainted with printing before the Chris- 
tian era, why is DeVinne called a “pioneer print- 
er”? As one of the most vital items in our social 
heritage, printing has no doubt exerted a greater 
influence than wars or political movements. Look 
up Gutenberg and Caxton. When and where was 
the first newspaper published in North America? 
In the U. S.? The first book? What did old Gov- 
ernor Berkeley of Virginia think of printing? 

Il. Booker T. Washington. Can you see any 
significance in the great negro’s surname? The 
life of this man is so interwoven with the strug- 
les and problems of his race that we must ed 
both together. Therefore let us consider the fol- 
lowing questions. What effect did slavery have 
upon the negro’s character? How did the sudden 
emancipation and the bestowal of citizenship af- 
fect him? Were the evils of “Reconstruction” in 
the South due merely to any so-called inferiori 
inherent in the black man? How does the Nor 
treat him now? The South? 

Who was Frederick Douglass? Did he have a 
reater insight into the needs of his race than 

ashington? Did the latter’s ideas appeal at first 
to his + Why? Can you see any similarities 
between the attitude of white parents today to- 
ward their children’s education, and thai of the 
negro immediately after the Civil War? What is 
meant by amalgamation as a solution of the ne- 
gro problem? By segregation? Where do we find 
the latter legally accomplished? Did Washington 
ree any one of these solutions? What was his 
idea 

Find one contribution of Roland Hayes, James 
Weldon Johnson, and Countee Cullen. Read some 
of the poems of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. (On 
negro art, read Mr. Johnson’s informing article 
in the November Harper’s Magazine.) 

II. In the Golden River Country. The high 
tide of the Turkish advance in Europe was broken 
around Gratz and Vienna 250 i ago. Loo 
up the part that John Sobieski, Kin; of Poland, 
took in raising the Turkish siege of Vienna. Who 
was commander-in-chief of the French at the 
time of the destruction of the fortifications and 
castle at Gratz? 

IV. Congress Convenes. (a 
ing, an item to a line, and fill in the S$ as 
you copy: (1) 70th Congress elected in (date 
—year and month); (2) 70th, entered office in— 
(— months after election); (3) 70th, first reg- 
ular session began in —(— months after elec- 
tion and —months since beginning of term). 
(Now skip two lines.) (4) 70th, second session 
begins in—, ends—, and lasts only — months. 
Then insert before item No. 4, item No. 5, which 
is “71st, elected in —.” ich session is the 
“lame duck” session? Now you can clearly see 
the disadvantages of this session. t other 
criticisms have you of the system as a whole, as 
you look at what you have before you?. What is 
filibustering? In which session does it usually 
occur? ? What is the gist of the Norris 
9 Py ae 

ive examples o ifficulty President 
Coolidge has had with Congress. What measures 
would Mr. Coolidge like to have Congress con- 
sider during this session? Is Congress more 
friendly disposed to him now? 

(c) lain how each of the following helps 


Copy the follow- 
’ lank: 





the majority party tb control legislation and make 
of Congress an “oiled machine”: the committee 
system, powers of presiding officers, and “gag 
rules. Which house is more easily controlled? 
Name some of the “dominant” Representatives 
and Senators. Mention several who will not be 
in the 71st Congress. 

(d) Farm Relief. Briefly tell just what Hooy- 
er’s farm program is? How does it differ from 
that of Coolidge? Why will the 71st Congress be 
more sympathetic than the 70th to Hoover's 
plan? Why is the equalization fee considered ob- 
jectionable? Which Senators favor a special ses. 
sion? Why? Which ones want it solved now? 

(e) The Kellogg Treaty. What indications are 
there of the ratification of this treaty this ses. 
sion? By what vote must the Senate ratify? Why 
was this method of making treaties put into the 
constitution? Cite several disadvantages. What 
seems to weaken the effect of this treaty? What 
sentiment or argument may defeat it? 

(f) The Navy Bill, Can you see any inconsis- 
tency between this and the Kellogg Treaty? Cite 
some of the arguments urged in its favor. Ex- 
plain the belief held by some that the passage 
of the bill will encourage Europe towards reduc- 
tion of armament. Discuss in class the resolu- 
tion, “The U. S. should have a navy equal to 
that of Great Britain.” 

(g) Boulder Dam, Locate the proposed site on 
your map. Without consulting a map name the 
seven states which form the Colorado basin. By 
whom and why is this project opposed? Why 
was it not passed during the last session? 

V. The Magic | Coal. Why was the Interna- 
tional Conference held in Pittsburgh rather than 
elsewhere? What do such conferences indicate is 
taking place in the attitude of nations toward 
each other? What effect did the Great War have 
upon mining in this country? What was the re- 
action after the war? Name as many new by- 
products of coal as you can. What will be the 
effect on mining if the prophecies made at this 
meeting materialize? 

VI. Deaths of the Month: (a) Who in the list 
might be called a martyr to science? (b) What is 
meant by a “Nationalist Party’? Who is meant 
by “Mahatma Gandhi?” (c) What service do 
archeologists perform? Along which line of re- 
search did Charles F. Lummis contribute? (d) 
What was Bryan’s attitude toward T. F. — at 
the Baltimore Convention which nominated Wood 
row Wilson? 

VII. Foreign Affairs. 

(a) King Loongh. Is the anxiety over the king’s 
illness due to any uncertainty as to the policies 
of his successor? Why is the direct heir to the 
English throne called the “Prince of Wales’? 
What has Edward done towards cementing to- 
ether the British Empire? Why do you call 

ritain a democracy? Can the House of Lords 
block a measure as does our Senate? What did 
George V do to make England more democratic? 

(b) Disarmament. Review the President’s Ar- 
mistice Day =. Why was the U. S. opposed 
to the Anglo-French Accord? What has been its 
fate? What did Coolidge mean by saying that 
America did not profit from the war? Did we 
gain anything? What is the comparative cruiser 
strength of Britain and America? List the items 
which tend to draw America and England to- 
gether and those which tend to separate them. 

(c) Russian Recognition. Why has not the ad- 
ministration recognized Russia? Have our busi- 
ness men followed this example? What indica- 
tions are there that Setagnities rgd come from 
the new administration? Has Russia been a stable 
government since the Revolution? 

VIII. Domestic Affairs. 

(a) Labor Meeting. Point out the differences 
between the old Knights of Labor and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. How do high wages 
and shorter hours tend to bring about prosperity? 
Why is labor interested in the tariff? Would its 
aims help the general consumer? Why were Can- 
adians and Mexicans omitted from the quota re- 
quirements of the Immigration Law? 

(b) Hoover in Latin-America. Show why there 
is no inconsistency in his making this “good-will 
trip” in a warship. On the map trace his tour. 
List as many reasons for this trip as you can. 

(c) World Court. What is a_ reservation? 
Which one has not been accepted? Why? What 
is an Png td opinion”? Does our Supreme 
Court give such opinions? Which American is 
at present a justice on the World Court? Is he 
the first that we have had? 

IX. The Debate. Stage this as a formal debate 
or divide the class into negative and affirmative 
sections and hold each pupil responsible for @ 
sub-point. Review the Jones Law and the reports 
of Wood, Stimson and others. Get proof for 
each statement. 
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RST HONOR 


goes to 


“HARDING” 


This Distinguished Honor was 
given the “1928 Condor,” Harding's 
oficial High School Annual by the 


National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion based on receiving the highest 
total of points awarded for—Lay- 
out, Design, Engraving, Printing, 
etc. 
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HEEREN BLDG. 


Specializing in School Annual Service 


in the Pittsburgh District ] 
PITTSBURGH 8th and PENN 


HEALTH MEDALS for Girls 


Girls—get in line for your ‘‘Health Medals’’— 
they’re yours if you want them—they’re yours if 
you search where they “‘grow.”’ 

You will find them in the keen, pure air of 
winter's playground; they thrive in the frost and 
the snow... . ‘Roses Abloom on Cheeks’’— those 
are the ‘‘Medals of Health’’ you want... . Medals 
more precious than silver and gold... . Health's 
Stamp of Approval for glorious, active hours spent 
out-of-doors on the skating-pond in winter. 

A ‘‘snuggly’’ sweater, buttoned close, a woolly 
cap ulled over ears, cold-defying mittens for the 
hands, warm knickers, soft, thick, knee-high hose 
—and a pair of JOHNSONS. That is Health's 
complete ‘‘Stamp-of-Approval Outfit’’—just the 
equipment you need when you search for those 
glowing ‘‘Medals of Health.”’ 


Health and Fun Await You 


You will enjoy the keen wintry winds—the tingling 
frost-laden air—they will add to the pleasure that 
-JOHNSONS give you. Your blood will quicken and 
race to the exhilarating speed and the graceful ease 
and surefootedness that only JOHNSONS can offer. 





JOHNSONS are Made in Hockey and Racer Styles 
for Boys and Girls . .. Men and Women 


NESTOR JOHNSON NORTH STAR 
All Steel Full Tubular Skates 
Aluminum Finish with Shoes $10.00 per pair 
Nickel Plate with Shoes........... 12.00 per pair 
NESTOR JOHNSON FLYERS 
All Steel Full Tubular Skates 
Aluminum Finish with Shoes......... $7.50 per pair 
Nickel Plate with Shoes 8.60 per pair 
JUNIOR JOHNSONS for younger children, 6 to12 
All Steel Full Tubular Skates 


Aluminum only, with Shoes $7.00 per pair 











Only the finest steel is used in the Johnson 
runners—they are keen and hard—light but strong 
—built for swiftness and wear. You will especially 
like JOHNSONS because they stay sharp longer— 
giving you greater skating pleasure for a greater 
length of time. 

JOHNSON shoes fit smoothly, snugly, comfort- 
ably. They make skating so easy for you—make 
you confident—surefooted—graceful, by furnishing 
the necessary firm support for your ankles and 
arches. ‘‘Wingfooted’’—that’s the way you feel 
when JOHNSON Skates are on your feet. 

Don’t forget—it’s to your advantage to insist 
on genuine JOHNSONS. To be sure of the genuine, 
look for the full name NESTOR JOHNSON stamped 
on the bottom of the skate. 

Write for our free catalog giving the complete 
line of JOHNSONS. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MEG. CO. ‘ 
1916 North Springfield Avenue, Chicago 


Note to 


Your Mother! 
Why not join your daughter 
in this “‘Health Medal’’ con- 
test and become a hea!th-winner 
yourself? We have made a pair 
of JOHNSONS for you, too! 
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NESTOR JOHNSON 


America’s First Tubular Skate 





